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Developments of the Bare Neutral Proposal 


F the several proposals made for 
O revisions of the National Elec- 

trical Code the proposal for 
“bare neutrals” has apparently brought 
about more misunderstanding than any 
other. Although this proposal is really 
a very simple one the confusion may be 
understandable, in part, for the reason 
that the technical basis for it is somewhat 
novel and perhaps a little more difficult 
technically, than most of the questions 
that come up for Code discussion. In 
some cases, however, misunderstandings 
have arisen concerning the intentions of 
the proposers which must have been 
based on conjecture alone and which are 
in fact quite contrary to the views of 
those advocating the use of bare neutrals. 


Foremost among such groundless con- 
jectures is the assertion, more or less cur- 
rent, that the elimination of the insula- 
tion from neutral conductors was merely 
a step in the direction of eliminating 
neutral conductors altogether. Needless 
to say such a development has not been 
and is not being even considered. But 
more than this, there are many technical 
and economic reasons why the neutral 
conductor must be employed wherever 
loads ave connected between energized 
wires and the neutral point of an in- 
terior wiring system. 

Considerations of voltage drop 
alone in the case of two-wire circuits, 
and of balance and regulation as well 
in the case of multi-wire circuits are 
sufficient to preclude the use of any other 
than normal wire circuits of known and 
permanent impedance for such neutral 
conductors. It is true that the neutral 
conductor in multi-wire balanced circuits 
does not normally carry current but there 
are probably very few such circuits that 
are precisely balanced for much of the 
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time, and under conditions of unbalance 
when the neutral conductor is wanted to 
fulfill its intended function, it is wanted 
quite badly, if anything like acceptable 
voltage balance is to be maintained. 

Possibly this idea originated in the 
single installation known to the writer 
where the electrical conduit was used as 
the return conductor. There is one such 
building—and only one so far as our 
records show, where this system is in- 
stalled ; it is the Mechanical Engineering 
Building at the University of Wisconsin. 
The installation was described in a 
brochure prepared by Professor Edward 
Bennett and the system was applied to 
the smallest sizes of conduit, and to final 
circuits only. So far as is known, the 
experiment was entirely successful but it 
has not been copied. Probably the most 
serious disadvantage in the use of a con- 
duit return system would be the in- 
creased impedance as shown in the table 
below: 


Conduit Neutral 
Size Size Current 
y” 14 15 
yu” 10 25 * 
ig 10 25 
a” 5 50 


the Electric Light and Power Group to 
advocate the elimination of the neutral 
conductor in any system of interior wir- 
ing where load is connected between the 
line and neutral, as such a step would 
be a serious detriment to the integrity 
of the electrical system concerned. 


It is also possible that opinions have 
been influenced to a considerable extent 
by earlier discussions of other types and 
other uses of bare neutral conductors 
that have quite different characteristics. 
The present proposal before the Code 
committee is for the use of bare neutral 
conductors in standard rigid conduit and 
electrical metallic tubing only, with cer- 
tain other limitations concerning ground- 
ing, system voltage, etc. The published 

‘studies supporting this proposal have 
shown clearly that the amount of by-pass 
current is definitely limited to a very 








Measured Circuit Impedance (About 100 Ft.) 
Insulated Bare One Wire 


Neutral Neutral Conduit Return 
51 32 P 
.24 .20 31 
.24 18 .26 
09 08 15 








A second serious deterrent to the use 
of such a system is the very marked noise, 
due to mechanical vibration, which will 
occur wherever ccnduit is at all free to 
vibrate. In our laboratory tests the con- 
duits, when equipped with fully insu- 
lated neutrals or with bare neutrals, 
were quiet. But when the neutral was 
eliminated and the conduit was used 
as the return conductor a very marked 
audio-noise emanated from the assembly. 
Such noise would unquestionably prove 
objectionable in many locations. 

There is no intention on the part of 
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small amount and that there are definite 
technical reasons for this limitation. 
The bare neutral assemblies which 
have been discussed in earlier years were 
of quite another type and had character- 
istics which caused a substantially large 
proportion of the neutral current to di- 
vide among available by-paths. Installa- 
tions of this type were the principal sub- 
ject investigated and reported upon in 
the report of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories No. E11064 of Jan. 10, 1935. 
This investigation resulted in a favorable 
report although the installations studied 
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were for the greater part ones in which 
the by-pass current was often as much 
as half of the total neutral current. This 
was because the majority of the installa- 
tions were of the Edison armored type 
having a steel tape armor or were of 
any one of several adaptations of conven- 
tional armored cable. 

In view of the fact that these relative- 
ly large by-pass currents were reported 
and discussed for these earlier experi- 
ments it is perhaps understandable that 
many persons have formed the impres- 
sion that by-pass currents of the same 
general magnitude will result from the 
present proposal for bare neutrals in con- 
duit. However, the refutation of this 
idea is contained in the pamphlet ‘“Dis- 
cussion of Proposals” where it is shown 
by theory and by test that the magni- 
tude of by-pass currents is controlled al- 
most completely by the magnetic char- 
acteristics of the enclosing metal. It is 
further shown that conduit, being metal- 
lically continuous and enclosing all of 
the flux, is surprisingly efficient for the 
magnetic circuit, so that the practical 
disappearance of by-pass current is ac- 
counted for rationally. 


Another criticism that has been made 
is that a dishonest workman might cheat 
by merely placing two or three feet of 
wire at the ends of the conduit. Accord- 
ing to the stories told by electrical inspec- 
tors this practice has been known in the 
past in connection with fully insulated 
neutrals and there is, perhaps, some prob- 
ability that it might be tried. It is for 
such possibilities that inspections are 
made. In the case of uninsulated neu- 
trals the implication is made that because 
they are bare and therefore more or less 
in contact with the conduit this discon- 
tinuity of the neutral conductor may be 
less readily detected. This is actually not 
the case on account of the extremely 
smali voltages available in the neutral 
which would cause such chance contacts 
to be easily revealed unless special care 
was taken to make a firm contact which 
would be about as costly as providing the 
proper conductor in the first place. In 
cases where the continuity of the con- 
ductors is tested through with instru- 
ments, such discontinuities would, of 
course, readily be revealed. On the 
whole, the foregoing feature appears 
merely to be a detail of inspection pro- 
cedure and one wherein the bare neutral 
does not differ from the existing insu- 
lated neutral. 

A third comment which has been en- 
countered more or less frequently is that 
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concerning the dire effects of a reversal 
of polarity. It is difficult to under- 
stand the reasoning which leads to this 
apprehension. For the bare neutral in 
this respect is not different from any 
other neutral conductor except that it 
is more firmly grounded. A reversal 
of polarity leads immediately to the 
clearing of the circuit by the operation 
of the fuses and this is the intended op- 
eration of the standard connection with 
grounded neutral. The only difference 
is that, in the case of a bare neutral, this 
action is more prompt and certain and 
is insured by the conduit ground as well 
as by the neutral ground. 


It has been noted previously that the 
electrical conditions characteristic of bare 
neutral installations have existed for 
many years and in large numbers due 
to the practice of reversing live conduc- 
tors and insulated neutrals as a means 
of clearing faulty live conductors instead 
of locating and repairing the fault. This 
practice is widespread and old and it 
has, in effect, nullified the Code provi- 
sion that there shall be no neutral 
grounds on the interior installation be- 
yond the service ground. Taking the in- 
dustry as a whole, there has been rather 
a large amount of complacency and more 
than a little wishful thinking in this re- 
spect. There is no mystery about it, since 
the field conditions can be checked read- 
ily, but there appears to be a definite 
reluctance to admit that we have been 
living with the electrical conditions char- 
acteristic of bare neutral probably since 
the advent of metal enclosed wiring sys- 
tems. 

Perhaps there is a good deal to be said 
for the reversal of conductors as a rapid 
means for restoring service, but the Code 
contemplates a rather complete degree 
of polarization as an important safety 
feature. Carrying out the spirit of these 
polarization requirements should make it 
necessary, in the case of a faulted live 
conductor, that the fault shall be located 
and repaired. This would be the neces- 
sary procedure where bare neutrals were 
used. 


There is another aspect of the bare 
neutral proposal that may enlist the in- 
terest of those who have followed the 
development of the scope and influence 
of the National Electrical Code, or of 
building and similar industrial codes gen- 
erally. ‘This is an apparent feeling that 
if bare neutrals were recognized in the 
Code there would exist some sort of a 
mandatory requirement to employ them, 
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whether or not one wanted to do so. 
This also is very far from the thoughts 
or intentions of the proposers. The sit- 
uation arises from divergent concepts of 
the function of the Code, or of any vol- 
untary standard. 

Primarily the National Electrical 
Code is a collection of rules to provide 
safety in its field against fire or personal 
hazards. To this end it requires that 
certain things shall be done, and certain 
other things shall not be done, to make 
an interior electrical wiring installation 
satisfactory in such respects. It does not 
purport to be a specification of a stand- 
ard for design. Nevertheless the rules 
that the Code does contain are numerous 
and extensive enough to serve as a fairly 
good guide for the simpler kind of in- 
stallations. There is no doubt that it is 
so used by large segments of the indus- 
try; there is no valid compulsion to use it 
in this manner, but it is readily available, 
it only costs a nickel or less, it has to be 
consulted anyway for the matters with- 
in its proper sphere, and so it serves. 
There are many other and less obvious 
reasons for this pre-eminence, but it is 
sufficient to note here that a very large 
proportion of the electrical industry, 
without much critical analysis of the pre- 
cise scope of this Code, or of its lan- 
guage, does react as though if a thing is 
incorporated in the Code, that is the way 
all wiring shall be done. 


It is not necessary to examine the op- 
posite view in detail, but it should be 
pointed out that the proposers of a per- 
missive rule for bare neutrals, a “may” 
rule, do not contemplate that it there- 
upon becomes mandatory that it shall be 
used in all installations without regard 
to its peculiar usefulness. On the other 
hand the proposers say that it should be 
used where it will be useful. It will be 
recalled that the reason for the bare neu- 
tral was space saving in order that the 
space saved might be filled with active 
copper. As this actually works out, and 
regardless of any other savings in the 
bulk of insulation, the use of a bare neu- 
tral permits the use of two or more 
larger sizes of copper. There are other 
combinations of conductors where the 
omission of neutral insulation would not 
make this difference, that is to say, where 
the space saved would still be only space 
because it is not quite enough to permit 
increased copper sizes. In the latter case 
there is no point in using a bare neutral, 
just for the fun of using it; it is in the 
former case, where real gains can be had, 
that it should be used. 
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Electric Output During the Last War 


HE following table and charts at- 
tempt by approximation to carry 
back to pre-war days the same 
series of figures covering the monthly 
generation of electricity by public util- 
ities that was begun in 1919 by the 
United States Geological Survey and 
carried forward up to the present day by 
the Federal Power Commission (see 
Notes). 

These data afford a perspective of the 
growth of the use of electricity. A 
smooth curve drawn through the totals 
of the early years suggests that what hap- 
pened was that industrial activity, stimu- 
lated by war orders, changed the curve 
of annual output from perhaps 1% bil- 
lion kwhr below normal in 1914 and 
1915 to perhaps 2% billion kwhr above 
normal in 1917 and 1918—a total 
change of some 4 billion per year as the 
net effect of the war for the country as 
a whole. 

At the close of 1914, the U. S. Census 
of Manufactures showed that, of the to- 
tal 22,290,899 horsepower of primary 
power in industry, 3,884,724 horsepower 
(or 17% per cent) consisted of electric 
motors operated on power procured from 
public utilities. In 1915, this figure was 
about 20 per cent, and, if an increase in 
output of 4 billion kwhr per year be- 


cause of the war was registered by 20 per © 


cent of industry, it is logical to assume 
that the entire war requirements of the 
Nation—for itself and its Allies, in ships, 
shoes and shells and by all industry, elec- 
trically and mechanically driven—came 


to the equivalent of 20 billion kwhr per’ 


year.) 

More than anything else, however, the 
figures emphasize the results of the latent 
demand for service by a young and vig- 
orous industry that was then well into 
its period of maximum growth. 

The table also shows the arithmetical 
sum of the non-coincident yearly peaks 
and indicates that a considerable part of 





* The latest census figures are those of December 
31, 1929, which show that, of a total of 42,798,911 
horsepower of primary power in industry, 22,706,- 
857, (or 53 per cent) consisted of electric motors 
operated on —_ procured from public utilities. 
The Census Bureau has not gathered these figures 
during the depression, but the author suggests that 
the ,datio at the present time is about 2/3. 

The Power Situation During the War’ War 
Department Document 1039, Offices of Chief of 
Engineers. (Out of print). 


By William M. Carpenter 
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the war expansion appeared in the addi- 
tional kilowatthours which were caused 
by industries working longer hours and 
night shifts and which did not contribute 
to an increase in demand. In any anal- 
ysis of these peak loads and their rela- 
tion to installed capacity it must, how- 
ever, be remembered that this summation 
of non-coincident yearly peaks fails to 
show the advantages of the diversity fac- 
tors which have been made available by 
the widespread interconnections of the 
post-war period. 

It is apparent that, if it had been 
available, some additional power could 
have been sold, especially during the bit- 
ter cold wave of January, 1918. The 
reader may be interested in certain ex- 


tracts from the official report of the War 

Department? which recall some impor- 

tant aspects of the situation and show 

how nature conspired with man’s inepti- 
tude: 

New England 

“The problem of power supply 

in New England, particularly in 

the winter of 1917-18, differed 

from that at Niagara and Pitts- 

burgh. It was largely due to a 

shortage of fuel caused by neglect 

to prepare for war demand by ex- 

tra storage in the summer and fall 

and accentuated by a very severe 

winter, preceded by a drought 

which had depleted the streams and 

the storage reservoirs of the hydro- 
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electric power plants. The usual 
supply of coal to New England by 
sea was decreased by the activities 
of the Navy and the Fleet Corpo- 
ration, which had _ requisitioned 
most of the ocean-going tugs, 
barges, and large equipment. Due 
to the very severe winter, railroad 
operation became difficult, particu- 
larly on account of the excessive 
movement of freight for Europe to 
the tidewater ports, causing con- 
gestion there and at the railway 
portals to New England, Albany, 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, and Hobo- 
ken. This made it very difficult to 
get coal through and the situation 
became desperate not only as to 
fuel for power but also as to coal 
for domestic purposes. Fuelless 
days were introduced by the Fuel 
Administration, practically shut- 
ting down industrial production 
and shipments, thereby giving a 
chance to clear the gateways and 
slowly dissolve the congestion of 


traffic.” (page 65) 


New Jersey: 

“The coal supply began to run 
short of the daily requirements 
early in November, 1917, and so 


continued until March, 1918. The 
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TABLE I—GENERATION OF ELECTRICITY AND PEAK LOADs OF 
Pusuic Utiities* 1912-1938 


Capacity, 
Generation Non-coincident Load December 31 

Year (million kwhr) Peaks (thousand kw) Factor % (thousand kw) 
1912 ee OL gee’ peas 7,675 
1913 19,000 pk died ‘és 
1914 20,375 5,325 43.7 
1915 22,575 6,100 42.3 
1916 27,900 6,700 47.5 res 
1917 32,800 7,525 49.8 12,000 
1918 36,200 8,100 51.0 
1919 38,500 8,900 49.4 re 
1920 43,334 9,600 51.5 14,372 
1921 40,886 9,800 47.6 15,282 
1922 47,521 11,300 48.0 15,949 (a) 
1923 55,555 12,400 §1.1 17,433 
1924 58,887 13,500 49.7 19,493 
1925 65,571 15,300 49.0 23,512 
1926 73,689 16,750 50.2 25,392 
1927 79,365 17,500 51.8 27,021 
1928 86,558 19,000 51.9 29,714 
1929 95,925 20,100 54.5 31,623 
1930 94,652 20,500 52.7 34,055 
1931 90,729 19,900 52.0 35,370 
1932 82,377 18,900 49.6 35,991 
1933 84,736 19,100 50.6 36,243 
1934 90,806 20,000 51.8 35,791 
1935 98,464 21,750 51.7 36,074 
1936 112,181 24,600 51.9 36,564 
1937 121,837 25,350 54.8 37,134 
1938 116,681 26,000 51.2 39.042 

(a) Appears low; U. S. Census (which checked closely in 1927 and 1932) showed 17,286,272 kw for 
central light and power stations and electric railways for this year. 

* Total generation of electricity by all agencies contributing to the public supply, as begun in 1919 


by the United States Geological Survey and carried forward up to the present time by the Federal 


Power Commission. 





This includes the production of private and public “central station” electric light and 
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relying on the assurances of the 
Fuel Administration did not make 
the extra effort required to keep 
this unimpaired. However, neither 
the Fuel Administration nor the 
utility company foresaw the greatly 
increased demand for power and 
the unusual difficulties of fuel sup- 
ply during the extraordinarily se- 
vere winter of 1917-18. The Rail- 
road Administration had_ hardly 
had time to get a strong hold on 
its work, and the Fuel Administra- 
tion was certainly new to its prob- 
lems, when an exceptionally severe 
winter closed down on the country 
early and enormously increased the 
difficulties of shipping, transport- 
ing, and distributing coal and 
freight of all sorts. Water trans- 
portation was practically stopped 
by ice and by shortage of coastwise 
shipping. In spite of all efforts 
coal could not be supplied to meet 
the requirements of the district, 
and several occasions arose during 
the winter when the supply of 
power was cut off for days at a 
time. The Fuel Administration 
gave as the reason for the acute 
situation that it was caused by the 
unprecedented weather preventing 
the railroads from furnishing cars 
and locomotives to coal mines sup- 
plying New Jersey points. In con- 
sequence it estimated only about 
one-fourth of the normal produc- 
tion was shipped from the mines.” 
(page 71) 

Pacific Coast: 

“In California it was found that 
during the period from 1916 to 
1918 precipitation in the mountains 
had been notably low. In conse- 
quence, only a small amount of 
water had been stored by the larger 
hydroelectric systems of the State, 
causing a shortage of hydroelectric 
power for the industrial districts. 
It was therefore necessary to oper- 
ate steam stations for long periods 
at high loads, resulting in a heavily 
increased consumption of fuel oil 
and a higher cost of production of 
power, in spite of which the hydro- 
power resources were gradually be- 
ing depleted. 

“This condition continued until 
there was an extremely low hydro 
reserve on the various systems and 
they were in danger of a shortage. 
This condition was most serious in 
the northern part of the State, and 
the power companies, with the ap- 
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proval of the railroad commission, 
had appointed a power administra- 
tor for distributing the available 
power in the most effective man- 
ner. Power was allocated in ac- 
cordance with the importance of 
the industry, following the proce- 
dure laid down by the priorities 
committee of the War Industries 
Board. It was necessary to curtail 
power to electric railways, to 
manufacturers of cement, for gold- 
dredging companies, and for hy- 
draulic mining. Lightless nights 
were introduced and a few small 
industries were shut 
down during the serious shortage.” 
(page 83-84) 

“The city of Seattle had been 
particularly supplying 
power for war purposes and soon 
found itself unable to meet the 
demand. There was no shortage of 
power on the lines of the utility 
company, however, and a consider- 
able load could be provided by 
combining it with the systems of 
the two cities (of Seattle and Ta- 
coma)—The city of Seattle, how- 
ever, objected to interconnecting 
with the utility system, the differ- 
ence being one of rates to be al- 
lowed the company. The city was 
also desirous of developing a water 
power supply on the Skagit River 
—which would have taken a long 
time and in the meanwhile did not 
provide for the power shortage— 
the interconnection between the 
city and the power company was 
therefore insisted on.” (page 83) 


classes of 


active in 


Southern States: 

“During the investigation made 
by the power section before the 
war ceased, due to unprecedented 
drought, a severe shortage of power 
took place in North and* South 
Carolina. This shortage made it 
necessary to administer the supply 
of power available by applying the 
rules of the priorities committee of 
the War Industries Board. This 
was done by curtailing the supply 
of power to cotton mills and call- 
ing on all the industrial plants con- 
nected with the power system but 
having their own steam plants to 
operate them.” (page 87) 


NOTES 
For the benefit of the mathematically in- 
clined, the following methods were used in 
the computation of the figures: 
(1) The Electrical World for many years 
gathered monthly data on output and reve- 
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nues from representative samples of the 
industry. Unfortunately, these samples were 
not always the same from month to month, 
nor were the identical months the same 
when reported in subsequent years (for ex- 
ample, in 1917 56% of the industry reported 
for August an output of 1,260 million kwhr, 
whereas in 1918, 63% of the industry re- 
ported an output of 1,452 million kwhr for 
August, 1917. Extended to 100%, the 1917 
report indicated a total of 2,250 million for 
that month, while the same month, reported 
a year later, showed 2,305 million). To over- 
come this, the annual totals shown in the 
table on page 35 of the War Department’s 
report were taken as correct and the monthly 
figures selected so that the 12 months added 
up to these totals. 

(2) In these earlier years, the Census of 
Central Electric Light and Power Stations 
covered only a fraction of the total business 
of generating and selling electricity. By 
faulty classification, many important compa- 
nies appeared as “Street Railways”. This 
has bedevilled the statistics of the industry 
to a considerable degree because some of 
the apparent growth of the Light and Power 
Stations during these years was merely the 
result of taking some companies out of the 
Street Railway class and putting them where 
they should have been in the first place. 


GENERATION OF ELECTRICITY BY PUBLIC 
Utiuities (U. S. Census) 


Millions of Kwhr Central 

Central Street Stations 
Year Stations Railways Total % Total 
1912 11,569 6,002 17,571 65.8 
1917 25,438 7,241 32,679 77.8 
1922 40,292 6,473 46,765 86.2 


To overcome the distortion caused by 
using “Central Stations” alone, a total of 
32,800 millions kwhr was used as the base 
figure for 1917 and the extended months 
and years of the Electrical World reports 
were multiplied by 1.227 (which was the 
ratio between the 26,736 shown by the War 
Department and the 32,800). Incidentally, 
this total of central stations plus railways 
(with a small addition of Reclamation Ser- 
vice and “non-utility” plants) constituted in 
1919 the series begun with the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 

(3) The “peaks” were calculated as fol- 
lows: 

The Electrical World published on April 25, 
1925, an extensive tabulation entitled “Data 
on Output and Peak Loads of Largest Gen- 
erating and Distributing Companies in the 
United States and Canada” from 1915 to 
1924. Data for most of the companies shown 
for 1915 were given for 1914 in a tabulation 
appearing in the Electrical World of March 
27, 1915 (page 826) and all have appeared 
in subsequent years in the large tables is- 
sued annually by the same publication. From 
these tables the total load factor of the listed 
companies was calculated for each year and 
the annual peaks computed by applying this 
load factor to the total kilowatthours shown 
in the first column of our table, on the as- 
sumption that the companies listed constituted 
a representative cross-section of the entire 
industry. 

The years 1929 and 1938 were computed 
by the Statistical Department of the Edison 
Electric Institute and have been extended to 
cover the Federal Power Commission’s fig- 
ures of total generation. 

It is not mathematically possible to arrive 
at any exact figure for a simultaneous peak 
over any large section of the country, but 
the author suggests that, for the United 
States as a whole, the maximum figure on 
the year’s heaviest day would now be about 
90 per cent of the sum of the non-coincident 
peaks given on the chart. 
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66 ITH less than two months to go it is time that all in 


our industry who might derive benefit from our an- 
nual accounting get-together become Conference minded. It 
is particularly imperative that those among us who have volun- 
tarily accepted obligations to work on Committees and to whom 
has been delegated the task of undertaking research and pre- 
paring papers, proceed promptly with their assignments. The 
success of the Conference is entirely dependent upon them. 
“T urge that each reader of the accompanying Conference 


article do his part in passing the word along to those not yet 
acquainted with the Institute’s accounting activities, pointing 
out the benefits to be derived from attendance at these Confer- 
ences.” —B. S. RODEY, Jr., Chairman, General Accounting 
Committee, E.E.I. 
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Third National Accounting Conference 
November 13, 14, 15, Chicago, III. 


HE accountants of the electric 
utility industry are again getting 
ready for their annual get- 
together, which this year will be held 
under the sponsorship of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, on November 13, 14, 
and 15. 

Although young in years, this Con- 
ference has achieved an enviable place 
among the national meetings of utility 
men as well as accountants outside our 
industry. This is due not only to the 
energetic efforts of an exceptionally capa- 
ble Planning Committee, but largely to 
the enthusiastic cooperation of our ac- 
countants who look forward to this 
gathering as a principal means of keeping 
up with the progress in their profession, 
of learning the answers to particularly 
knotty problems troubling them at home, 
and, perhaps most important, of acquir- 
ing that fresh viewpoint that comes from 
personally meeting the key men in their 
profession. Judging from.the response 
not only in the United States, but abroad 
as well, it seems safe to predict that last 
year’s attendance of over six hundred 
will be far exceeded, if not even doubled, 
although, as one writer from Bermuda, 
who greatly enjoyed his visit to the Con- 
ference at Detroit, recently put it, “if 
the world is unfortunate enough to have 
a general European War break out, it is 


quite likely the undersigned will not be’ 


able to attend this conference.” 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 


The Planning Committee, according 
to Mr. H. L. Gruehn, its Chairman, 
realizing the intimate relationship that 
marks the problems affecting the work 
of accountants in all utility fields, not 
only cordially invites but earnestly urges 
that their colleagues, especially those 
serving the gas, water, and steam in- 
dustries, attend this Conference. ‘The 
Committee is confident that no one can 
Participate in the Conference without 
reaping substantial benefit, as not only 
the foremost accountants in our industry 
but also outstanding outside experts, 
among them representatives of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants and the 





WHAT HEREDITARY 
MISCONCEPTIONS AND 
MISREPRESENTATIONS WILL 
FALL BY THE WAYSIDE IN THE 
“ACCOUNTANCY OF 
TOMORROW”? 


IS GAS REALLY A STEP-CHILD 
IN COMBINATION 
COMPANY ACCOUNTING? 


HOW COULD PENSION PLANS BE 
COORDINATED WITH SOCIAL 
SECURITY PROVISIONS? 


DO YOU KNOW HOW SOME OF 
OUR COMPANIES ARE 
SOLVING THEIR ORIGINAL 
COST PROBLEMS? 


WHO IS WINNING IN THE 
ENGINEER-ACCOUNTANT 
TUG OF WAR FOR THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF 
KEEPING CONTINUING 
PROPERTY RECORDS? 


ARE YOU FULFILLING THE 
IMPORTANT TASK OF 
AN ACCOUNTANT IN 
HELPING MANAGEMENT TO 
ACHIEVE & MAINTAIN A 
PROPER BALANCE BETWEEN 
CAPITAL PROGRAMS AND THE 
OPERATING RATIO? 


* 
Get the answers to these and many 


other vital questions at the National 
Accounting Conference in Chicago. 











Controllers’ Institute of America, have 
accepted invitations to speak. 


PRINCIPAL THEMES OF TH 
CONFERENCE 


As in the past, the subjects treated in 
the general sessions will relate to the 
broader, non-specialized aspects of utility 
accounting. The principal themes will 
therefore be largely repetitive of last 


year’s, dealing with possible economies in 
general and commercial accounting oper- 
ations, complexities of present plant ac- 
counting regulations with proposals to- 
ward simplification, depreciation and 
original cost problems and experiences in 
their solution, and discussion of questions 
relating to the disposition of items in the 
so-called Acquisition Adjustment ac- 
counts. In addition, this year’s Confer- 
ence will review and discuss recent de- 
velopments in regulatory requirements, 
certain misconceptions in developing the 
bases for the allocation of costs common 
to both gas and electric departments in 
combination companies, and possibilities 
for more effective organization in han- 
dling accounting matters which involve 
relations with other departments. The 
subject of the elimination of cost of per- 
manent works and improvements from 
the Federal and State deficits will be 
discussed by an able authority on that 
subject together with the relation of de- 
preciation of public works to public 
finance. The program will also include 
a presentation concerning the solution of 
today’s accounting ills by the ‘“Accoun- 
tancy of Tomorrow.” 

In conformity with widely expressed 
wishes, this year’s Conference will lay 
particular emphasis on the presentation 
of specialized subjects. It is therefore 
planned to devote only Tuesday and 
Wednesday forenoons to the general ses- 
sions part of the program, with a full 
day, Monday, and Tuesday afternoon 
being devoted to individual group meet- 
ings. 

The Planning Committee has suc- 
ceeded in securing outstanding speakers 
including those representing regulatory 
agencies and private business as well as 
speakers from our own industry. 

The following are some of the specific 
topics which will be presented at the 
General Sessions on ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday: 

Proper Organization for the Maintenance of 
Continuing Property Records from a Man- 
agement Viewpoint. 

Prescribed regulatory requirements for 
original cost and continuing property 
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AT THE REGISTRATION Desk “ 


records, and their more recent develop- 
ments, have resulted in numerous prob- 
lems particularly in regard to the extent 
of clerical work and record details and 
the scope of the various units of property 
and sub-classifications involved. Some 
companies have encountered considerable 
difficulty in their endeavors to properly 
organize for this work and to definitely 
assign responsibilities for its accomplish- 
ment. An executive of an operating com- 
pany which has achieved unusual success 
in this field will give the Conference the 
benefit of his company’s experience in 
these matters. It is expected that the 
views of this speaker will go a long way 
toward the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem. 


Is Gas a Step-child in Combination-Com- 
pany Accounting? 

Statistics derived over a period of years 
from the Industry’s financial statements 
indicate that gas departments in combi- 
nation gas and electric companies are 
earning a comparatively lower rate of 
return than that reflected by independently 
operated gas companies. Likewise, the 
electric departments of combination com- 
panies show a comparatively higher rate 
of return than is indicated for indepen- 
dently operated electric companies. 
What is the reason for this apparent in- 
consistency? Is it perhaps due to certain 
inconsistencies in accounting allocations 
of expenses common to both gas and elec- 


tric departments of combination com- 
panies ? 

Coordination of Pension Plans with Social 
Security Provisions. 

A nationally known corporation, not 
in the utility business, has studied the 
effect of the Federal and State Social Se- 
curity Laws on its company pension plan 
with a view to its coordination with the 
provisions of the law. The results of its 
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research and conclusions should be of 
considerable interest. 


What Hereditary Misconceptions and Mis. 
representations will Fall by the Wayside in 
the “Accountancy of Tomorrow”? 

Does the result of existing accounting 
theories cause misunderstanding of finan- 
cial statements on the part of the laymen 
and investors? For example, is it correct 
to reflect plant and property in dollars 
on a financial statement with the infer- 
ence that there is any possibility of any 
substantial conversion or realization of 
such assets in terms of money, or that 
those dollars reflect value in any sense of 
the word other than may be reflected by 
the earning capacity of those assets? 
Should the future balance sheet merely 
reflect the general character of the com- 
panies plants and together 
with a statement of the moneys that have 
been invested in their construction and 
establishment ? 


properties 


Another new development of growing 
importance is the linking together in 
financial statements of certain informa- 
tion now indicated on the balance sheet 
with statements of current earnings and 
expenses. The rapid development in re- 
cent years of the financial statement 
characterized as “source and disposition 
of funds” during periods of from one to 
five years as an aid to management, will 
be discussed. The ultimate affect or im- 
pact of economics on accounting may also 
receive some treatment under this sub- 
ject. 

To insure the most authoritative 
treatment of a subject developed largely 
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outside our industry a speaker sponsored 
by the American Institute of Accoun- 
tants will give his version on some of 
these features of the ‘‘accountancy of to- 
morrow.” 

How Some of our Companies are Solving 
Their Original Cost Problems. 

As companies proceed to comply 
with the new rules and regulations of 
the Federal and State Commissions in 
effecting original cost determinations, the 
specific problems involved become more 
apparent and more understandable. Some 
of these troublesome problems will be 
discussed by a competent speaker who 
will indicate what he deems to be their 
common sense solution. The proposed 
disposition of both debit and credit items 
in the Acquisition Adjustment Account 
will undoubtedly be discussed in this con- 
nection. 
Are you Fulfilling the Important Task of 
an Accountant in Helping Management to 
Achieve and Maintain a Proper Balance Be- 
tween Capital Programs and the Operating 
Ratio? 

Under this heading there will be dis- 





IMPORTANT 


@ All accountants and ll 
others engaged with or inter- 
ested in public utility account- 
ing work are cordially invited 
and urged to attend. 


© The Registration desk will 
be open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
on all Conference days and 
also on Sunday evening for the 
convenience of early arrivals, 
from 3 p.m. to Midnight. 


@ Make hotel reservations di- 
rect with the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago now. 


e A complete program of the 
Conference will be issued one 
month in advance and pub- 
lished in the next (October) 
issue of the E.E.1. BULLETIN 
and will also include the pro- 
gram of the specialized group 
committee meetings. 


@ An informal dinner will be 
held on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 14, and all those at- 
tending the Conference are 
welcome. 
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cussed the relationship between revenue 
and property, and the relationship be- 
tween operating expenses and revenue 
together with the reciprocal effect of 
these ratios on the rate of return, indicat- 
ing the very considerable change in the 
nature of the utility business during the 
last decade. The speaker on this subject 
holds the view that the effect of these 
changes has a very definite significance to 
the accountant in at least two particu- 
lars; first, as suggesting very clearly the 
broad viewpoint which he should follow 
in determining which amounts to capital- 
ize as property and which to absorb in 
operating expenses; second, in stressing 
the importance of the accountant’s task 
in aiding management to achieve and 
maintain a balance between capital pro- 
grams and the operating ratio. + 


Depreciation 


The general sessions program this year 
will continue to include speakers of 
prominence on proposed solutions and 
complexities of the depreciation problem. 
At least one of these speakers will be 
from the ranks of the regulatory bodies. 
While less time will be devoted to de- 
preciation this year, the planned presen- 
tations are expected to be of unusual in- 
terest. 

Effective Control and Inventory of Floating 
Capital—Materials & Supplies. 

A re-cmphasis of effective means of 
controlling materials and supplies and 
the adequacy of present inventory meth- 
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Hmm ANOTHER HoPeLEss 
OF STRAIGHT LINE DEPRECUTION 


COMPLICATED BY SYMPTOMS OF 
OBSOLESCENCE AND DEPLETION” 


Keine 


ods in respect thereto is deemed to be 
necessary. It is expected that the speaker 
on this subject will demonstrate specifi- 
cally some of the inadequacies of various 
types of control and outline possible im- 
provements. The general need for better 
coordination of stock and procurement 
control must now be recognized. Some 
companies or establishments handling 
great volumes of materials are known to 
have been highly successful in the adop- 
tion of standard stock catalogs which 
facilitate procurement, stock storage, and 
inventories. The foregoing are typical 
of the problems to be discussed at this 
session. 

Elimination of Duplication in the Furnish- 


ing of Statistical Data to Governmental 
Agencies. 


Last year a splendid outline of the 
voluminous statistical detail required by 
various governmental agencies was pre- 
sented by a member of our industry at 
this session. A representative of the Fed- 
eral Government will outline their ef- 
forts toward coordination and elimina- 
tion of unnecessary reports. 

Economies in Commercial Accounting Oper- 
ations. 

An executive will outline the success 
of his company and the methods em- 
ployed in effecting economies in the field 
of customers’ relations and commercial 
bookkeeping. This should be of unques- 
tionable interest to the industry inas- 
much as a major part of the cost of 
accounting in the utility business is at- 
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tributable to this important field of ac- 
counting. 


Scope of Responsibilities of a Controller. 
In recent years there has been a na- 
tional tendency toward the realization of 
more adequate definition of the scope of 
the responsibilities of a Controller or a 
chief accounting officer of a corporation. 
A speaker, affiliated with the Controller's 
Institute of America, will indicate some 
of the more modern concepts in respect 
to this matter also touching on the de- 
sired qualifications of trained accounting 
personnel reporting to the Controller. It 
is expected he will likewise treat with 
the much needed professional character- 
istics of accountants inside the industry. 


SPECIALIZED COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 


In addition to the foregoing topics 
which will be presented at the general 
sessions program, each of the specialized 
accounting groups of the Institute will 
have its own comprehensive agenda, pa- 
pers, and discussions which can only be 
summarized here. These group gather- 
ings, instead of dealing with matters of 
broad accounting interest, will devote 
themselves to the study and discussion of 
specific procedures and the accounting 
mechanics necessary in the solution “of 
their everyday problems. Judging from 
past experience, a very important part of 
the Conference’s work will be accom- 
plished at these “let’s-come-down-to- 
cases” meetings. 


General Accounting Committee 

The scope of activity of the General 
Accounting Committee at the Confer- 
ence will continue to be of an advisory 
and coordinating nature. An informal 
luncheon meeting has been arranged for 
the members of this committee, at which 
there will be a general review of the ac- 
counting activities of the Institute by the 
Chairman, and an opportunity will be 
afforded the members to discuss ways 
and means for further stimulating inter- 
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est in accounting activities of the Insti- 
tute. 
Classification of Accounts Committee 

The scope of this Committee’s activ- 
ities has been revised, in general, to in- 
clude topics and subjects which are not 
specifically assigned to other specialized 
groups or committees. This, of course, 
is in addition to the Committee’s impor- 
tant regular assignment of dealing with 
Federal and State commission organiza- 
tions in matters concerning interpreta- 
tion of accounts and provisions of the 
Uniform System of Accounts. Among 
the general topics which this Committee 
plans to have on its agenda for study 
and discussion in Chicago, will be Rela- 
tion of Account Classification to Control 
of Expenditures, Public Interest in Bal- 
ance Sheet Accounts, Classification of 
Operating Revenues, Maintenance 
Charges in Systems of Accounts, Ac- 
counting Provisions for Merchandising, 
Jobbing, and Contract Work, Methods 
used in preparing the Federal Power 
Commission Annual Report—Form 1, 
Internal Control and Audit Procedure, 
and Customers’ Contributions for Ex- 
tensions. 


Customers’ Relations, Commercial Account- 
ing, and Collections Committee 

The meetings of this Committee are 
always of especial interest even to ac- 
countants not immediately concerned 
with its activities. There is, perhaps, no 
other phase of utility accounting which 
offers a more fruitful field for possible 
economies. Some of the important topics 
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which are being developed by this Com- 
mittee are: Uniform Treatment of Op- 
erating Costs Chargeable to Commercial 
Activities, such as Customers’ Contracts, 
Meter Reading, Accounting and Billing, 
Credit and Collections, etc., Collection 
Procedures and Their Effect on Public 
Relations, Prompt Payment Discount vs. 
Collection without Discount, Two New 
Plans for Rewriting Meter Reading 
Sheets, Study of Ways and Means of 
Reducing Commercial Costs Through 
Elimination of Repetitive Routines, and 
many other topics, of particular interest 
to the delegates who are engaged in this 
activity. 

Depreciation Committee 

Perhaps the activities of no other 
Committee have been so prominent in 
our accounting circles as those of the De- 
preciation Committee. In the past year, 
representatives of this Committee have 
met twice with the Special Committee on 
Depreciation of the N.A.R.U.C. in a 
not entirely unfruitful endeavor to find 
some common ground regarding the basic 
principles involved. Progress reports 
covering the work of this Committee 
will be presented. Of particular inter- 
est will be the discussions concerning the 
recent depreciation report released by the 
N.A.R.U.C. Committee, which includes 
a summary of the answers to their ten- 
point questionnaire. 

The subcommittee appointed to deal 
with the factual causes of depreciation 
will give a resume of its work including 
financial statistics concerned with the 
status of depreciation reserves within the 
Industry. 
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"LL TAKE CARE OF THIS” 


A subcommittee of engineers which 
has been recently formed to study the 
engineering phases of the depreciation 
problem will no doubt present a progress 
report of its activities. 


Plant Accounting and Records Committee 


This Committee is assembling what 
promises to become the most ambitious 
program in its history. Among the more 
important items which will be included 
for presentation and discussion at the 
Conference will be, Practical Phases of 
Original Cost Determinations, Consider- 
ation of Proposed Treatment of Debits 





















and Credits Includible in the Acquisition 
Adjustment Account, and Simplification 
of Plant Accounting and Continuing 
Property Record Procedures. Other 
items of vital importance in this phase of 
the accounting work will be included in 
the program of this Committee. 


Purchasing, Stores and Transportation Com- 
mittee 

The accountants in this division are 
at all times interested in giving manage- 
ment a true, reliable record of materials 
and stocks at a minimum of cost. The 
program of this Committee has been as- 
sembled with this thought in mind. A 
major topic to be presented will deal 
with the “Effective Control of the Ma- 
terials and Supplies Inventory.” 

Another feature will be the discussion 
of a “Questionnaire relative to establish- 
ing a base for materials and supplies— 
stores expense—clearing rates” and the 
answers thereto furnished by electric 
companies throughout the East, Middle 
West, and South. This work has been 
enthusiastically received and has been 
called ‘‘an outstanding job in presenting 
a clear picture of a complicated subject” 

. “very helpful” . . . “in my opin- 

ion the best summarization of procedure 
on the subject that has been presented 
during my association activities covering 
a period of twenty years.”’ Such praise, 
coming from accountants familiar with 
the subject, is proof that every progres- 
sive stores accountant owes it to him- 
self and to his company to participate in 
the discussions of this Committe:. 
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Programs of E.E.I. Engineering Committees 
Meetings in October 


Prime Movers Committee 
E. L. Hoppince, Chairman 


HE fall meeting of the Prime 

Movers Committee will be held in 
the conference room of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, on Monday and Tues- 
day, October 2 and 3. The meeting on 
each day will start at 9.30 a. m. 

Final reports by the Chemistry, Com- 
bustion, and Turbine Subcommittees will 
be presented for review and approval by 
the committee. The Subcommittees on 
Boilers, Metallurgy, and Power Station 
Data will present progress reports. 

The usual round table discussion will 
be held under the sponsorship of Mr. 
E. R. Crofts. 

Arrangements have been made for an 
inspection trip of the two superimposed 
units now in operation at the Waterside 
Station of the Consolidated Edison Co. 


Accident Prevention Committee 
W. R. SmitH, Chairman 


E.E.1. General Office, New York, New York 
October 13 and 14, 1939 


October 13—9:30 a.m. 

Opening Remarks and Announcements 
Minutes of Last (Eleventh) Meeting 
Reports of Committees and Subject Sponsors 

Accident Statistics 

Cause and Location Data 

Public Safety 

Traffic Hazards 

Line Hazards 

Low Voltage Hazards 

Linemen’s Handbook 

Principles of Hold-Off 

Employee Training 

Employee Health 

Resuscitation and Mechanical 

Shock 


Counter- 


October 13—2:00 p.m 
Reports of Committees and Subject Sponsors 
Rubber Protective Equipment for Linemen 
Electric Fences 
Office Hazards 
National Electrical Safety Code 
A.S.A. Code on Safety Signs 
Protective Equipment (Miscellaneous) 
Miscellaneous Subjects 
Reports of Liaison Representatives—E.E.I. 
Committees 
Electrical Equipment Committee 
Insurance and Accounting Committee 
Prime Movers Committee 
Hydraulic Power Committee 
Transmission and Distribution Committee 
Reports of Liaison Representatives 
National Safety Council . 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
—Committee on Safety 
Discussion of Specific Accidents 





October 14—9:30 a.m. 
Discussion of Conditions Under Which Work 
in Vicinity of Operating Equipment is 
Done: 


Taping, etc. 

Watchers 
New Ideas, Devices, Procedure, 

Reports on Results of Tests, etc. 
New Business 
Committee and Sponsor Appointments 
Selection of Time and Place for Winter 

Meeting: 

Suggestions of topics therefor 

Adjournment 12 Noon Saturday, October 14 


Methods, 





Electrical Equipment 
Committee 
H. L. Wa.LLAu, Chairman 


New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
October 9 and 10, 1939 


October 9—10:00 a.m. Closed Session 


(Only Committee Members and Representa- 
tives of E.E.I1. Member Companies are in- 
vited to this session) 

Apparatus and Design Division 
B. VAN Ness, Jr.. Chairman 
Oil Fire Reports .. .....R. N. CONWELL 

(a) Discussion of Recent Oil Fires 
(b) Fire Protection Practices 
Apparatus and Transformer Vault 
Troubles .. C. A. CorNEY 
(a) Report on Equipment Failures 
(b) Transformer Vault Troubles 
(c) Informal Discussion of Apparatus 
and System Troubles 
Joint Committee, Oil Circuit Breaker 
Reports ...R. W. WILBRAHAM 
Exciters for 3600 r.p.m. Generators 
Hydrogen Cooling for Totally Enclosed Ma- 
chines 


October 9—2:00 p.m. Open Session 
Foreign Practice Group 
A. V. De Beecn, Chairman 
ee COC E RTO OEE: A. V. De Brecu 
D-C Transmission. . os, me. CHET 
Apparatus and Design Division 
B. VAN Ness, Jr., Chairman 
Modernization of the Schuylkill Generat- 
ing Station Switchhouse, Phila Elect. 
Company ....... R. A. HENTz 
Experience with Gaps ‘for System Equip- 


ment ee PO ook Fey re ete A. E. Sitver 
Résumé of the General Electric Co.’s 
Circuit Breaker Demonstration at 


Schenectady on Aug. 17, 1939 
General Round Table Discussion 


October 10—10:00 a.m. Open Session 
System Engineering Division 
R. A. HENTZ, Chairman 
Generating System Capacity Reserves 


..N. STAHL 





H. C. Forses 
Basis of Investment for Increased Re- 
rere ole sive ae, RALAS 


Announcements and Recess 
Operating and Maintenance Division 
H. S. Fircu. Chairman 


Progrest Reeert, . oo... ccicasecs H. S. Fircu 
Utilization Division 
J. H. Foore, Chairman 
Progress Report .. ..J. H. Foote 


October 10—1:30 p.m. Joint Session 


With Transmission and Distribution 
Committee 
Ratings for Use in Registration State- 
a ae aed gic heh ak pice eed P. SPORN 
Ground Fault Neutralizers 
Application and Use .......E. M. HuNTER 
Discussion by 
G. H. Frepier and R. N. CONWELL 


September, 1939 


Radio Influence Factors of 


Apparatus ........ .....M. D. Hooven 
Utilization Voltages... .J. H. Foore. Sponsor 
Resistance Type Welders...... L. W. Crarx 


Progress Report Meter and Service 


Committee A. E. SiLver, Sponsor 
Continuing Property 

Records . .A. A. Lipscuutz 
Emergency Radio ‘Communica- 

Os csksess ..H. L. Davis, Jr. 


Transmission and Distribution 
W. F. Nimmo, Chairman 


New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
October 10 and 11, 1939 
PRELIMINARY MEETING—October 9 
9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

Subject Committee on Underground Methods 
and Accessories 
J. A. Brooks, Chairman 

Recent Gas Filled Cable Installations in 
New York E. R. Tuomas 
A Buried Split Fibre Duct System of 
Secondary Residential Distribu- 
SR x35-05 3:6 ....W. B. E_mm 
Adoption of Varnished Cambric Insula- 
tion for Cables in Vertical Runs on the 
Detroit System G. B. McCase 
Discussion of the influence of the me- 
chanical characteristics of cables on 
load carrying capacity....W. F. Davinson 
Discussion on four Underground Group 
papers POeeEENE | in Chicago last May 


REGULAR SESSIONS 
October 10—9:30 a.m. Open Session 


Underground Group 
Adjournment at 10.30 a.m. for meeting of 
Subject Committees during the remain- 

der of the forenoon session on:— 

Distribution Transformer Stand- 
ee _A. E. Sitver 

Timber Products ....L. G. Smita 

Field Load Testing of Distribution 
Transformers ........ F. E. SANForD 

Street Lighting .. 


October 10—1:30 p.m. Joint Session 
Joint Meeting of Transmission and Dis- 
tribution and Electrical Equipment Com- 

mittees 
(See Electrical Equipment Committee Meet- 
ings for this program) 





October 11—9:00 a.m. Open Session 


Sandards and Specifications 

Group .E. V. Saytes, Chairman 
Distribution Transformer Stand- 

GREP 6455s : A. E. SiLver 
Crossarm Specifications ee eL. G. SMITH 
Hardware Specifications ....E. V. SAyLes 
Suggested Specifications .....E. V. SAYLES 

Plant Coordination Group. ..W. F. Davipson 
Cooperative Projects Group..M. D. Hooven 
Transmission Group ..D. M. Bunn 


October 11—2:00 p.m. Open Session 
Overhead Distribution 


Group G. H. Fiepiter, Chairman 
Secondary vs. Primary eens 

ae aera Cerne . M. STARR 
Field Load Testing of Diceribution 

Transformers ..... .F. E. SANFORD 
Allowable Loading of Distribution 

Transformers .. ..H. P. SEELYE 
Report’ on Activity of Street Lighting 

Committee .W. B. ELMER 
A Street Lighting Standardization 

Plan .. Paite<kiarea . W. NIMMER 


October 11—3:45 p.m. Closed Session 
Discussion of Revision of National 
Electrical Safety Code 
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Commercial News Notes 
E.E.I. Rural Service Division Established 


By C. E. Greenwood 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


FTER many years of active promo- 
tion of rural electrification 
through committees of the old 

National Electric Light Association and 
of Edison Electric Institute, there has 
been established a Rural Division in the 
Commercial Department of the Institute 
for the coordination of rural activities. 
Our Association has been the source of 
statistical information on farm electrifi- 
cation; its committees, which include 
members who were authoritative leaders 
in the technical and commercial fields, 
have produced a fund of valuable infor- 
mation which has been contained in nu- 
merous committee reports. 

The new Rural Service Division will 
act as a clearing house for information 
concerning rural electrification subjects; 
it will issue publications from time to 
time and motivate national promotional 
programs for the stimulation of coordi- 
nated effort to encourage more complete 
electrification of rural customers of the 
utility companies. 

The new Head of this’ Division is 
Joseph P. Schaenzer, recently Assistant 
Director of the Committee on the Rela- 
tion of Electricity to Agriculture. Mr. 
Schaenzer studied engineering at Mar- 
quette University, and later he was 
graduated from State Teachers’ College, 
Wisconsin, in 1916. He received his de- 
gree of B.S. from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1921. Following graduate 
work in the same University he became 
project director in Rural Electrification 
for the University of Wisconsin in which 
position he continued for five years. 

In the interim between his service 
with the University and his connection 
with CREA, Mr. Schaenzer served as 
superintendent of Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work Camp at Evansville, Wis. ; as 
soil conservation specialist with Soil 
Conservation Service at LaCrosse, Wis. ; 
and agricultural and irrigation engineer 
for Federal Power Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In 1935 he prepared a 
comprehensive report on rural electrifica- 
tion in the United States, showing the 
potential market for rural lines and elec- 
trical equipment for every county in the 





JOSEPH P. SCHAENZER 
Heads new EEI Rural Service 


Division 


nation. Later he was with the Rural 
Resettlement Division of the Resettle- 
ment Administration, Washington, D. C. 
He has published many feature articles 
on rural electrification subjects. 


The Rural Service Division started to 


function on September 15. 


* * * 


With the success of the Running 
Water Program of the Electric Water 
Systems Council, now in its sixth year of 
effective operation, the urge has been for 
a continuation of the activity. The Coun- 
cil is about to call its fall meeting to de- 
termine plans for 1940. Over 400,000 
booklets containing the story of Running 
Water have now been distributed to 
prospects for electric water systems. The 
story has also been adapted to the sound 
slide film, and a most recent development 
of the Council is a radio transcription 
record which is offered at a price of 
$5.00 each. There is opportunity at both 
the start and at the completion of the 
record for local announcements. The 
cast is well chosen and gives an enter- 
taining presentation of the more healthy 
and comfortable living that is assured in 


the farm home after the installation of a 
water system. 


* * * 


The Dairy Farm has been selected as 
the next objective for modernization in 
electrification. If present plans mature, 
the organization of an Electric Dairy 
Council will be perfected and in opera- 
tion before the first of the year. This 
will be a joint effort between the utility 
companies of Edison Electric Institute 
and manufacturers of electric dairy 
equipment. There are thousands of dairy 
farms to be modernized and the potential 
market for dairy equipment is extensive. 
The program offers opportunity for edu- 
cational and social advantages in addition 
to the economic aspects. Production of 
better milk is in the public interest, and 
the electrified dairy will prove a profit- 
able investment for the farmer. 

The potentialities for a successful pro- 
motional activity are obvious. 


* * * 


Washer and Ironer Week 


October 14 to 21 has been chosen by 
the American Washer and Ironer Manu- 
facturers Association for National 
Washer and Ironer Week. The Presi- 
dent of the Association, W. Neal 
Gallagher, states that “Our first country- 
wide promotion event, staged last Fall, 
produced the greatest single week’s retail 
sales in the industry’s history.” The util- 
ities have opportunity to again tie-in with 
this aggressive sales and promotional ef- 
fort of the manufacturers through local 
participation and coordination with the 
dealers, and to help roll up another im- 
pressive sales record. The utility wants 
the Electric Home Laundry. There are 
many homes without the essential wash- 
ing machine and ironing equipment, and 
thousands of washing machines should be 
replaced which are now out of commis- 
sion because of need of repair or through 
obsolescence. 

One way of participation is to join in 
the window display contest for which 
national prizes are offered in the utility 
class. Local newspaper advertising 
should bring most productive results dur- 
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Copyright 1939, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Mr. Edison examining a strip of motion picture film used in one of his early 
motion picture projectors 


ing this peak activity of national and 
local advertising promotion. 
* * * 


The Movie Industry Celebrates 

October is the anniversary of two 
great inventions from the same fertile 
brain. One, the Sixtieth Anniversary of 
the Incandescent Lamp; the other, the 
Golden Jubilee Celebration of the mo- 
tion picture machine. Although every- 
one in our industry readily associates 
Thomas A. Edison with the incandescent 
lamp, many fail to recall that his Kineto- 
scope, which he built for the purpose of 
providing visual accompaniment for his 
phonograph, was the basis of motion pic- 
ture mechanisms of today. 


October 6, 1889, is considered the 
birthday of the motion picture machine 
and it is fitting that the electrical indus- 
try tie-in with the motion picture indus- 
try to help celebrate the event. 

The electrical industry features Better 
Light through Better Sight in THE 
DAWN OF A NEW DAY in Octo- 
ber, announcement of which has been 
widely proclaimed. There is ample room 
to aid our customers in the motion pic- 
ture industry. It is suggested that in 
hundreds of window displays of utility 
companies there be reminders of the ‘‘old”’ 
and the “new” to call public attention to 
this important milestone in the progress 
of the “movie” art. Local motion picture 
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theatres will be found cooperative in aid- 
ing in this promotional effort. Notice has 
been sent to commercial executives of 
utility companies. 

The incandescent lamp and the elec- 
tric appliances that followed it helped to 
contribute leisure hours to millions of 
people, and the motion picture industry 
has made startling contributions in ways 
to enjoy that leisure. 

Over the Top 

Aggressive selling of electrical service, 
which can only result from sustained sell- 
ing and promotion of electric equipment 
through which that over-all service can 
be given, has been in progress for a long 
term of years. In process of building 
energy consumption in the American 
home, there has been sustained education 
in the social and economic aspects of the 
use of electrical equipment as a_back- 
ground to product selling. As a result, 
we have noted from year to year the 
mounting totals in average energy use 
per home. 

For the twelve months’ period ending 
June 30 the average per customer stood 
at 878 kwhr with an average revenue of 
4.15c per kwhr and an average bill of 
$36.44. There is a substantial list of 
companies that have exceeded the thou- 
sand mark, but the Philadelphia Electric 
Company is the first large Metropolitan 
company to go over the top. That com- 
pany reached 1000 kwhr average per 
home for the year ending July 31, 1939. 
It is significant that this growth has 
come during the years of economic insta- 
bility. In 1929 the average domestic use 
was 498 kwhr and the average cost per 
kwhr 6.44c. Ten years later it crosses 
the 1000 mark with an average cost of 
3.67c per kwhr representing a reduction 
of 43 per cent. 

Philadelphia is an example of what 
other electric companies have done, and 
what all companies can do, through 
planned, vigorous promotional and sales 
effort. Its cooperative work with the 
electrical appliance dealers has been out- 
standing and it is estimated today that 
57 out of every 100 customers on the 
lines of Philadelphia Electric Company 
have an electric refrigerator, six out of 
every 100 have an electric range and 
three, an electric water heater. 

In the past decade there have been 
sold approximately 400,000 electric re- 
frigerators, 44,000 electric ranges and 
about 23,000 electric water heaters 
throughout the territory served, with an 
aggregate merchandising value of $80,- 
000,000. When one considers the mil- 
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lions of dollars worth of other good 
sellers in the appliance list that were 
added such as washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, radios, irons, table cookery 
items and lamps, and the business in- 
volved in the production and distribution 
of these products together with the facil- 
ities for supply, one realizes the stupen- 
dous contribution that aggressive selling 
makes.to Business and to public welfare. 
Air Conditioning Report 

The long deferred Statistical Report 
on air conditioning installations is now 
being distributed by the Institute. It is 
the most complete survey yet published 
and includes the reports of 141 com- 
panies covering many times that number 
of communities. It is the first report of 
its kind broken down into business class- 
ifications. 

There are utility companies that have 
not kept active records that will make 
local surveys and the next report issued 
by the Institute should have a larger 
number participating. This Report con- 
taining exhibit sheets for each company 
is selling at $1.00 per copy. 

* * * 
Sales Training 

The Sales Training Committee of 
Edison Electric Institute will offer next 
month a Customer Relations course of 
five sound-slide films, including a Lead- 
er’s Manual for each, which have been 
prepared by Vocafilm Corporation for 
company use. Watch for announcement. 

Lamp Campaign 

The principles of Retter Light-Better 
Sight embodied in the certified line of 
IES lamps have made these one of the 
best sellers. Somewhat over 4,000,000 
of the tagged lamps of the Better Sight 
Lamp Makers have been sold to date 
and probably an equal number which fol- 
low the technical specifications without 
designation. 

The entire lighting industry is lined 
up to make 1939 close the peak year in 
the sale of these IES lamps. A powerful 
national advertising campaign in local 
newspapers has been started this Fall in 
59 major cities in 39 States. The utility 
companies joining in the effort will either 
sell direct or line up dealers. The force 
of General Electric and Westinghouse 
Companies’ interest in the Better Light- 
Better Sight movement is also behind the 
campaign. Utility companies are already 
in line for local coordination and the tie- 
in sweeps from Coast to Coast. All con- 
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All-Electric Kitchens are in reach of all income classes 


Exhibit of Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Kitchen 
at left costs $129.50 installed. At right, high-grade conventional kitchen, cost $1,110.00 
installed. 


cerned in the production and distribu- 
tion of the IES line of lamps can be as- 
sured of profitable business as our utility 
customers are convinced of their adapt- 
ability, plus their decorative and sight 
saving values in the home. 
* * * 
Electric Mixer Demand 

There is a prediction by government 
economists of increased demand and a 
boost in prices for farm products. War 
or rumors of war increase the demand 
for food supplies and there will be an in- 
creased demand for farm products in 
general. 

Nevertheless the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is pressing an intensive pro- 
gram of self-sustaining farm products. 
They are encouraging the low income 
farmers to produce butter, flour and 
clothing at home. It is of interest that 
Mr. Philip Henderson, Regional Direc- 
tor of the FSA for the eleven Northeast- 
ern States, recently put forward the Bor- 
sodi method of making butter at home 
(Ralph Borsodi, an economist of note). 

Mr. Henderson says, “It was proved 
that the Borsodi method of making but- 
ter with an electric mixer is a simple, 
economical process. If the farmers made 
butter this way, in small amounts, it 
would take but a few months and save 
the cash outlay for the product.” 

Just another indication of the educa- 


tional work to be done showing the 
farmer how he can help himself. 
* * tk 
Low Cost Kitchens 


It has been pointed out in numerous 
articles by H. E. Dexter of Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Pough- 
keepsie, and Chairman of the General 
Sales Committee E.E.1., that the all-elec- 
tric kitchen is in reach of the farmer who 
has low income and is unable to obtain 
for his wife the labor saving kitchen 
equipment for the home. There has been 
developed for this market by certain 
manufacturers, and built to specification, 
a small refrigerator, non-pressure hot 
water heater and now a roaster-range. 
These inexpensive combinations will per- 
form the functions of the expensive units, 
omitting of course the electric dish-wash- 
ing. 

In order to visualize this oft-repeated 
message, the two types of kitchens were 
displayed by the local utility company in 
Poughkeepsie in a recent Exhibit as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The electric kitchen at the left sells for 
$129.50. Please note the electric tea 
kettle included. At the right is the con- 
ventional type electric kitchen now being 
installed in so many of the better types of 
homes. This is indication of the study of 
selective markets that is now being given 
by utility companies. 
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The Lengthened Shadow 


By H. L. Mitchell 


President, West Penn Power Company 


September, 1939 


of a Man 


An address before the 32nd Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Electric Association, 


HERE were at least 10 young 

men in the West Penn Power 

Company’s personnel office yester- 
day looking for a job. They are of the 
millions of employable age entering the 
business world since 1930. They have 
never experienced what we older ones 
term prosperous or normal times. ‘This 
“lost generation” will rule America 10 
years from now!! 

But despite all handicaps of this 
younger generation and the generation 
preceding it, some men of each genera- 
tion are still creating jobs and making 
money. On the other hand, many men 
have lost heart. But there are still 
boundless opportunities to create jobs 
and to make money, and we, in the elec- 
trical industry of Pennsylvania, can 
greatly assist in bringing this about. 

Some business people have undoubt- 
edly lost heart. The president of an im- 
portant enterprise is reported to have 
said, “I am not collecting the money (he 
was writing about life insurance) and 
investing it. I am putting it into annu- 
ities for my wife and myself—but I 
figure that within a few years they will 
yield enough income to keep us in some 
kind of comfort throughout our old age.” 
This man has lost heart. 


The head of an advertising agency 
states, “I couldn’t face another four 
years like the ones we have been suffer- 
ing.” And even the ambitious sons of 
successful men like these are taking up 
farming in a sunnier clime. They all 
think they are playing safe. 

These men are representatives of big 
business. It is just as true, or more so, 
that many small businessmen are im- 
bued with this same “‘no-heart, play-safe” 
attitude. Department heads within large 
companies have forgotten the spirit of 
enterprise and new ideas and refuse to 
“stick out their chins.” Skilled work- 
men have placed protective devices 
around themselves is the vain hope of 
perpetuating so-called safety. Some un- 
employed men have quit trying to be use- 
ful, and college boys deprive themselves 
of the valuable experiences of working 
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their way through college if they have 
to, depending upon public sources for 
funds. These people have all figura- 
tively “buried their heads in the sand.” 

As long as these few people maintain 
that attitude, competition from them is 
removed, creating still more opportuni- 
ties for personal, individual enterprise. 

Let’s think for a moment what there 
is to lose heart about. Let’s come down 
to cases. Many people who have made 
money or who have always been work- 
ers in the steel business, have the im- 
pression that there is no more opportu- 
nity for them. Certainly the facts should 
not give that impression. After Bes- 
semer’s basic patents expired in 1891, the 
steel business expanded by leaps and 
bounds because of the use of this man’s 
method and thousands of other time- 
saving methods introduced by men in 
the industry. One of the outstanding 
man-conceived methods was the open 
hearth which produced twice as much 
steel as the Bessemer process. That oc- 
curred in 1910. 

Even today, many new developments 
are taking place. Mr. Eugene Grace of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company says that 
one of the outstanding recent develop- 
ments by men has been the development 


of high quality, deep drawn steel sheets 
which made the fender and the all-steel 
top of the modern automobile possible. 
Mr. Weir of the National Steel Corpo- 
ration says the steel workers’ tremendous 
development of better continuous rolling 
process has improved their products for 
better automobiles, refrigerators and ra- 
dios. Charles Hook says that the devel- 
opment of the continuous method of 
rolling sheet metal in wide strips by the 
men of the American Rolling Mills 
Company has made available products 
of highly improved quality at lower cost 
and increased volume for ranges, wash- 
ing machines, sanitary ware, etc. 

All of these developments and thou- 
sands more are new processes and new 
machines put into useful production in 
the intervening years through individual 
initiative. 

It was commonly thought that such 
technological improvements would re- 
place many men but, as a matter of fact, 
instead of 480,000 employes in 1899, 
they had 775,000 employes in 1935, and 
instead of paying wages of $320,000,000 
as in 1899, they paid $877,925,000 in 
1935. That is 61 per cent more em- 
ployes and 174 per cent more wages. It 
doesn’t look as though inventions of in- 
dividuals, materialized in new processes 
and new machines, have taken any jobs 
or wages from this industry. 


Why, in 1939, this tremendous im- 
provement has made the products of steel 
amount to one-half ton per year for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. The steel people cer- 
tainly shouldn’t lose heart, for there are 
undoubtedly thousands of opportunities 
for individuals in this industry. 

Of course you know what the enter- 
prising individuals have done for the au- 
tomobile industry and for businessmen 
and employes—from 34,000 employes in 
1904 to 479,000 employes in 1937. 
What a record for people with hearts! 

Well, you might say, “What about 
other industries—the railroads, for ex- 
ample, or the oil and gas industry, or the 
farm machinery industry, or the tele- 
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phones and the telegraphs, or the moving 
pictures, or radio, or the newer indus- 
tries—plastics, air conditioners, televi- 
sion?’ You may well ask these ques- 
tions. Probably the oldest of these 
industries is the railroad industry. I am 
sure that many of you feel that at least 
that industry might be in a deplorable 
condition and that the changes in the 
times have displaced many employes. 
But even in this industry there were 
405,000 employes in 1921 and 480,- 
000 in 1935. And the men with in- 
dividual initiative in this field have 
produced streamlined trains, cars with 
the most modern personal comforts 
and gradual approach toward the Amer- 
ican public’s desires, so that they may 
evolve to a paying basis once again. They 
should not lose heart. 

Perhaps you think that your towns 
and your territories and your businesses 
and your neighbors are different. There 
is little opportunity for them. Well, as 
the steel business, bituminous coal busi- 
ness, and glass business are what interest 
my neighbors, let me finish my references 
to them. 


I have already shown the enterprising 
opportunities for men in the steel busi- 
ness. I wonder what the bituminous coal 
future looks like? Many say that the 
bituminous coal business is on the down- 
grade. The production figures between 
1912 and 1931 for the bituminous pro- 
ducing coal states in America hardly 
show this to be true. By five year peri- 
ods, starting in 1912, they produced ap- 
proximately 2.3, 2.6, 2.4 and 2.4 billion 
tons respectively. Certainly no marked 
drop-off in this industry. 

But there has been a switching of this 
business, largely from Pennsylvania to 
West Virginia and Kentucky. In other 
words, from the older production states 
to the newer production states. In our 
State of Pennsylvania we have gone 
down from 811,000,000 tons for a five 
year period ending 1916, to 629,000,000 
tons for the five year period ending 
1931. Since that time Pennsylvania 
production continues to drop off a little. 

Now, the individuals in Pennsylvania 
in this business might easily have lost 
heart. But have they? Their record of 
installing coal cutting machines, me- 
chanical drills, the most modern, highly 
efficient fans and the latest type of me- 
chanical loading machines with high 
speed locomotives and ball bearing coal 
cars, and finally, cleaning plants, is a 
lesson to any man in any business. 

Bringing this coal industry a little 
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closer home to our electrical industry in 
Pennsylvania, a forecast as of July of 
this year indicates that West Penn 
Power coal customers will buy new 
equipment which will use electricity 
valued at a million dollars a year in the 
next five years. There is little reason to 
lose heart, for this survey shows that in- 
dividual enterprise in this old industry 
will continue to create jobs and pros- 
perity, both in their industry, the ma- 
chine tool industry and in our industry. 

And the glass industry is another one 
that interests my neighbors—milk bot- 
tles, pop bottles, beer bottles, pickle 
bottles, bottles and still more bottles. 
This industry as of 1935 employed a to- 
tal of 223,000 people and in the doing 
thereof gradually eliminated 28,000 
glass-blowers who had a habit of dying 
young through their lung-bursting skill. 

Men who invented the automatic 
bottle making machine created the milk 
bottle and that in turn created the whole 
modern milk distribution system. A 
large part of the 130,000 wage earners 
in the canning and preserving industry 
owe their jobs to the men who invented 
the automatic glass container machine. 
In other words, in this industry, men, 
using their individual enterprise, pro- 
duced the automatic bottle machine, dis- 
placing 28,000 people who were making 
bottles in an almost killing process, and 
now use 23,000 people making bottles, as 
well as giving supplementary jobs to a 
total of 200,000 people. Individuals in 
the glass business should not be losing 
heart. 
I have already spoken of the men in 
the steel business, the coal business and 
the glass business, which are very inter- 
esting to my neighbors. But the stories 
of these men and their businesses are con- 
tinually repeated in the industry of type- 
writers and office machines, the printing 
and publishing industry, etc., throughout 
the whole list of industries. 


For instance, when Mergenthaler in- 
vented the linotype machine, he was crit- 
icized and opposed as a labor destroyer 
because it multiplied the output from 
five to ten times. And yet, this man, 
through his machine, made it possible for 
our wonderful newspapers to tell us the 
news of the world every day; he made it 
possible to bring the world’s best think- 
ers within the reach of every one, and 
through advertising it is possible for us 
to tell our stories to people it would be 
impossible to reach in any other way. 

Did this machine destroy labor? In 
1880, before the machine, there were 
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1726 printers and compositors in the 
United States per million of population 
—today we have 2500 plus per million 
of population and the output is at least 
fivefold. 

It is true that the practical imagina- 
tion of American men in inventing ma- 
chines and mechanizing their plants has 
not always added employment. In the 
boot and shoe industry, for instance, in 
the early days, when many people were 
without shoes, there were 5644 shoe- 
makers for each one million of the popu- 
lation. It is doubtful that the present 
day shoemakers and those additionally 
employed in the hide and leather indus- 
try, due to the millions more shoes 
needed, equal the original number of 
shoemakers. 

A man named McKay was the genius 
that gave shoes to all of us and that, in- 
cidentally, enabled the Union soldiers to 
be well shod. Perhaps it is sometimes 
better to give millions shoes than it is 
to keep the few shoemakers in their 
particular industry. 


After all, there has been a tremendous 
increase in opportunities for men through 
the large number of new industries—tel- 
evision is new, electric organs are new, 
air conditioning is new, plastics are new, 
cigarettes are a practically recent new 
industry, radios are new, photography is 
growing by leaps and bounds, the mov- 
ing picture industry is new, electrical re- 
frigeration is new, together with the 
whole list of ‘electrical appliances in 
whose development we have had so in- 
timate a part, and so it goes. So that, al- 
though there are fewer shoemakers now 
employed than there were 70 years ago, 
there are many major industries and 
many more minor industries that have 
been continually creating new jobs—and 
we all have shoes. 

Remember, ladies and gentlemen, this 
history of American progress is scarcely 
more than 100 years old. In that short 
time men like Eli Whitney and Bes- 
semer and McCormick and Mergen- 
thaler and Kettering and Edison have 
become names known to all of you, but 
for each one of these brilliant, well- 
known men there are thousands upon 
thousands of “unknown soldiers” of in- 
dustry like you and me and our neigh- 
bors, who are continually adapting new 
and useful things, as well as creating 
new things. 

Now, some say that we'll have a hard 
time to make any further improvements. 
That’s exactly what was said 50 years 
ago. If any of us feels that way, see 
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what Mr. Eddie Rickenbacher says 
about airplanes, or Mr. Keller of Chrys- 
ler, or Mr. Sloan of General Motors 
concerning private transport. Or in the 
chemical field—Mr. Walker of the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation prom- 
ises a new development which will open 
entirely new fields, a wide range of new 
industries through the development of 
nitro-paraffin, which was the conversion 
of waste material into an industrial 
product of first rate importance. And so 
it goes through the fields of communica- 
tion; farms, fibers—on this subject, 
General Motors’ book, ““New Horizons 
of Industry,” asks the question, “Will 
Nylon and Vinyon put the silkworm on 
relief ?”—and promises clothes so cheap 
it won’t pay to launder them. Foods— 
we're promised enough of the proper 
foods for everybody. The postponement 
of old age through health research; all 
electrical, dustless and germless homes; 
night turned into day with electricity ; 
all drudgery removed from labor 
through machines. These, each and 
every one of them, are some of the 
boundless opportunities of the future for 
individual enterprise. 


Let’s look at what really made our 
communities. In the busy beehives of in- 
dustry surrounding Pittsburgh, West 
Penn serves 950 communities of which 
800 have a population of less than 1000 
and only four with a population over 
20,000. 

What started these towns? Was it 
big business starting huge industrial 
plants that some of them now possess, or 
was it a few enterprising individuals in 
each one of these communities? 

In one town a few men got together 
and decided a location was very favor- 
able for some particular industry. They 
formed a land company. Their enthu- 
siasm for the location became a part in 
the starting of one local industry. The 
original industry started by these local 
men was later acquired by the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., but because the 
original land company individuals were 
right about the location, there grew up 
15 other manufacturing plants through 
the vision and courage of these local 
men. This town had 28,000 people in 
1929 and payrolls of nearly $2,000,000 
which went to about 9000 workmen. Lo- 
cal individual initiative created this 
prosperity. ‘ 

Of course, not all of our towns 
started their modern industrial life as 
did this town—some were first estab- 
lished as fortifications. Their industrial 
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life was, in almost every case, started 
through some local pioneer. One of our 
towns was originally begun by a fellow 
named Jacob Sadler, who wore clothes 
covered with patches and crossed the 
mountains on a mule. He closed his 
original purchase of land by taking a 
sharp knife from a pocket and cutting 
the stitches of the patches. As each one 
was opened, money fell to the ground 
until there was sufficient cash to close 
the deal. 

This same town was developed indus- 
trially by a glass-blower—an inventor, a 
builder and an industrial organizer. His 
name was Houze. He was working in 
a window glass factory in Ohio, soon be- 
came a boss blower and within a few 
years, began building and operating a 
window glass plant in Pennsylvania. His 
knowledge of methods, coupled with his 
inventive genius, made him in great de- 
mand as a builder of tanks and a 
designer of equipment for window glass 
factories. This man’s whole life was a 
record of invention and enterprise. He 
is representative of one of the links be- 
tween the very old and the very new 
—his lifetime covered a tremendous 
amount of changed development and im- 
provement which he saw and was a part 
of. Through him and his inventions we 
have small glass pieces as covers for pic- 
tures, clock faces, instrument dials. 


And the individual industries in other 
communities were started by one or two 
local men with not much more than 
brains and energy. The biggest stainless 
steel company was started in a little 
community by the vision and energy of 
an orphan boy—Mr. Sheldon, who died 
very recently—who began his career as a 
steel worker. The modern aluminum 
business was started by a young fellow 
named Hall, just out of school. He man- 
aged to enlist local aid and formed a 
company called the Pittsburgh Reduc- 
tion Company. This plant has grown 
into the largest aluminum plant in the 
United States—The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 

Then there are the towns that have 
had their industrial boom, but have lost 
their individual initiative—they have 
become typical ghost towns, but even 
here some few men have not lost heart. 
One of our towns was once a center of 
intense activity in the oil business— 
reaching at one time a population of ap- 
proximately 20,000 people. Later this 
town shriveled to a population of less 
than 1000. Here, again, one local man 
inspired two or three other men to do 
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something about it and they built a plant 
for the manufacture of high grade 
bottles. This plant was later acquired 
by a larger glass company—it Is still in 
steady operation, up-to-the-minute in its 
methods and furnishing employment to 
several hundred men. Another example 
of individual enterprise. 

And individuals can do the same thing 
for towns as for individual plants even 
in these times. In one of our communi- 
ties, during the depth of the depression 
in 1932, it was tagged “‘second worst hit 
community in the United States.” To- 
day they were employing nearly as many 
people as they did before the depression, 
although the kinds of industries have en- 
tirely changed. This comeback didn’t 
grow over night; it was the result of a 
few people taking an inventory of what 
they had left after the disaster that 
would be useful to other industries. Out 
of it they were to start a new little in- 
dustry of their own and to attract two 
other small industries who had had dis- 
asters and to rehabilitate one of the few 
industries that they had left. 

With what results? Today the “for 
rent” signs have disappeared, padlocks 
are off the YMCA doors, theaters are 
playing to full houses and this com- 
munity is again a thriving industrial 
community because of the old pioneering 
spirit of individual enterprise. 

You may feel that this kind of thing 
cannot be done today with industrial 
men who have lost heart, but we have 
had the happy experience of seeing three 
men, with vision and foresight, take over 
an industry in 1934 when the old own- 
ers lost heart, find new products for that 
industry, and install new machinery as 
fast as their profits permitted. They now 
employ four times the number employed 
when the old management lost heart. 
Men can prosper today. 


And why are we in our industry so in- 
terested? Of course, I am*sure it goes 
without saying that we all recognize that 
the savings of a lot of people are in- 
vested in the public utility industry in 
Pennsylvania. The Federal Power Com- 
mission’s recent report indicates that the 
investment of the major utilities in 
Pennsylvania amounts to $1,156,000,- 
000 or 8.3 per cent of the comparable in- 
vestment of the United States. Many of 
the individual investors depend upon 
their income from these savings for their 
livelihood. We are the guardians of this 
trust. If every one lost heart, a large 
part of this investment would become 
useless. An industrial sales manager has 
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truly said, “Show me an industrial cus- 
tomer who is not putting in new equip- 
ment, who is not changing his processes 
and his product, and I’ll show you a 
customer we are going to lose.’”’ On the 
other hand, where individual enterprise 
continues, the investment is continually 
useful and the investors continue to ob- 
tain their wages. 

We are further interested because we 
are restricted in our market atea. If a 
large majority of people lose heart we 
cannot go to some other part of the 
country to serve areas where the indi- 
viduals are more enterprising. Our cus- 
tomers and ourselves must continue our 
initiative. 

Certainly we are interested; and in 
addition, don’t we have all it needs to do 
our creative part in all Pennsylvania 
communities ? 

To do our part we need the confidence 
of the public. Although our industry 
has been through the same thing the rail- 
roads suffered in 1912, it has not been 
found wanting, and we do have the con- 
fidence of the public. 

For our industry to be helpful, its in- 
dividuals must be helpful. In this’ re- 
spect we are certainly well equipped be- 
cause representatives of our companies 
are parts of and in many cases are lead- 
ers of the communities of Pennsylvania. 
Throughout the state, the electrical in- 
dustry’s representatives have been good 
enough to lead hospital drives, commu- 
nity fund drives and other similar com- 
munity projects. They are surely good 
enough to be leaders on the positive cre- 
ative side of encouraging individual en- 
terprise so that their communities may 
prosper. 

These representatives of ours are a 
continuous part of everyday life in every 
community. Their field covers domestic 
life, commercial life and industrial life— 
and in addition, they are to be found 
generally helpful in both the charitable 
and social life of the communities. They 
know other men of initiative who are 
familiar with not only the local problems 
but the outstanding local advantages. 

These men of our industry are trained 
continuously to be creative new business 
men, and they have many experienced 
specialty men fully supporting them. 

Then again, our industry nationally, 
is equipped with a group of men amount- 
ing to almost 2000 competent industrial 
engineers, who, through their daily per- 
sonal contacts and helpfulness in indus- 
trial plants, have an entree second to 
none in the industrial life of America. 

Then, finally, these men of our elec- 
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trical industry are a part of an industry 
which no one can say has held back in its 
investments through fear of the future. 
Our electrical industry does not give lip 
service to the spirit of individual enter- 
prise, for our estimated investments in 
Pennsylvania for 1939 alone is the chal- 
lenging total of $29,870,000. Certainly, 
our industry is still enterprising. 

Gentlemen, our industry is not only 
vitally interested, but we are equipped 
to be helpful to the spirit and action of 
those men who are creating jobs and 
making money. 

What can we do about it to assure 
those who are losing heart? What can 
we do to keep every one keenly alert to 
the opportunities around him? What can 
we do to give the 20,000,000 young men 
and women of employment age since 1930 
the certainty of a prosperous future? 

Should the Pennsylvania Electric As- 
sociation organize to carry on education 
on behalf of individual enterprise? 
Should “individual enterprise associates” 
be formed in each community? We 
might ask ourselves many such questions. 
With all the natural advantages we 
have in Pennsylvania and the active na- 
tional advertising campaign of Governor 
James’ new State Department of Com- 
merce, we should certainly fully cooper- 
ate with this new activity that may 
bring Pennsylvania far ahead in its in- 
dustrial production and individual pros- 
perity. Mr. Mark James, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce, 
says that the electrical utilities now have 
a very excellent opportunity of helping 
themselves and their local communities. 
He suggests active help to the local com- 
munities in the preparation of fundamen- 
tal industrial information requested by 
the Department of Commerce in order 
that Pennsylvania and the utilities can 
create jobs and prosper through bringing 
national attention to the many irfdustrial 
advantages of Pennsylvania. After all, the 
money which is being spent on this na- 
tional advertising campaign is contributed 
by every one of us, and we should take 
full advantage of all money that is spent. 

We should undoubtedly help the ac- 
tivity known as “Junior Achievement, 
Inc.,” which offers so much encourage- 
ment for young men and boys who have 
been unable to find work and who are 
anxious to make themselves useful in 
their community now and later. 

I offer no formal plan, however, but 
if you will grant that individual enter- 
prise has made and is continuing to make 
America, and that many people are still 
creating jobs and making money and 
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have not lost heart; if you will grant 
that our industry is magnificently 
equipped to be community leaders; if I 
have been able to inspire a few of you on 
the creative side and you will go home 
and inspire a few more, the Pennsylva- 
nia electrical industry will be the leaders 
in creating jobs and making money. 

For it is as true today as it was when 
Emerson said: 

“An Institution is the Lengthened 
Shadow of One Man.” 


Proceedings of CIGRE 
to Be Available 


Bound volumes of the complete pro- 
ceedings, of the 10th International Con- 
ference on High Tension Electric Sys- 
tems (CIGRE) held at Paris, France, 
June 29-July 8, 1939, inclusive, will be 
available at the end of this year in 
French, and if there is sufficient advance 
demand in English, according to Colonel 
Frederick Attwood, president, American 
National Committee, CIGRE. The 
proceedings include technical papers, de- 
tailed discussions and committee reports. 

Those desiring the proceedings should 
address their requirements to Mr. Tribot 
Laspiere, general secretary, Conference 
Internationale des Grands Reseaux Elec- 
triques, 54, Avenue Marceau, Paris, 
France. Subscriptions to these bound 
proceedings are requested as promptly 
as possible and special discounts will ap- 
ply to the purchase price if subscriptions 
are received before Oct. 1. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
A-C Network Operation, 1936-1937 
Pub GiI—A report of the Transmission 
and Distribution Committee, 48 pp. Price: 
80¢ to members; $2.00 to non-members; 
$2.10 foreign. Edison Electric Institute, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sixty-nine companies operating 222 
network areas in 121 cities or localities 
have submitted data which have been 
compiled and tabulated in this report for 
the period 1936-1937. These data have 
been analyzed, in general, on two bases, 
i.e., in relation to per cent of total peak 
load and per cent of reporting localities. 

The total peak load served by low 
voltage a-c networks in 1937 showed an 
increase of 37.6 per cent over that re- 
ported for 1935. The total reported in- 
stalled transformer capacity showed an 
increase of 27.4 per cent for the same 
period, which results in a continuation 
of the improvement in load-transformer 
capacity ratio. 

The allowable voltage variation at 

(Continued on page 449) 
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Water Heating Sales Promotion of Idaho Power Company 


HE Idaho Power Company has 

actively promoted electric water 

heating sales since 1928. Prior 
to that time the company had a maxi- 
mum of 4500 water heating customers. 
Most of them were served on a flat 
monthly rate, paying $2.25 per kw of 
heater capacity. 

With the advent of metered rates the 
number of water heating customers de- 
creased until in the spring of 1928 we 
had only 2550 customers. The water 
heater installation at that time was a 
locally built-up job. It consisted of a 
fibre covering or jacket which was placed 
around the regular water boiler and 
heaters which were inserted into the tank 
and controlled either manually or with 
thermostats. This type of heater was 
sold until 1933, when the factory-built 
job was available. Owing to depressed 
business conditions, we were unable to 
sell more than three or four hundred 
electric water heaters a year for the first 
two years, but by 1935, through the com- 
bined efforts of company and dealers, we 
were able to sell 3.21 per cent of our 
customers water heaters; in 1936, 6.06 
per cent; in 1937, 5.07 per cent, and last 
year, 1938, 4.34 per cent. 


Our company serves a thinly popu- 
lated area in southern Idaho and eastern 
Oregon. The territory is 450 miles long 
with long stretches of sagebrush desert 
separating the irrigated sections where 
our customers live. Our load building 
methods have been adapted to this type 
of territory. Since our property aver- 
ages only 13 customers per mile of dis- 
tribution line, we use the “all service’ 
type of salesman. That is, each salesman 
sells all types of domestic and farm ser- 
vice, and we do not have lighting or 
cooking or water heating specialists. 
Company salesmen have about 1600 cus- 
tomers in each territory and during the 
last three years have averaged from 40 
to 70 heater sales per year. 

An active sales training program is 
conducted throughout the year. The 
residential sales manager prepares and 
assembles the sales training material. He 
also presents this material to the operat- 
ing divisions and periodically supervises 
their training classes. Sales presentations 
are developed by individual salesmen and 
rehearsed, using other salesmen as the 
customers. Sound recordings are made 


and played back so that each salesman 
can be his own critic. This gives the 
salesman the opportunity to hear himself 
as others hear him. The better records 
are used in training other salesmen who 
have not developed a satisfactory water 
heating presentation. The value and use 
of automatic electric hot water service are 
the principal feature of the sales presen- 
tation. Training for the product fea- 
tures are obtained from manufacturers, 
sound slide films, visualizers and other 
sales training aids. 

Water heaters are sold at an installed 
price which gives about 35 per cent mar- 
gin of profit on the water heater. ‘The 
company has practically all water heaters 
sold in the territory installed by recog- 
nized plumbers and wiremen. We make 
a flat charge to the dealer for the instal- 
lation so that he can sell a heater as a 
packaged article and not be bothered 
with the details of installation. This 
charge amounts to about 30 per cent of 
our cost if the electric heater is the sole 
source of hot water in the residence and 
about 60 per cent if it is installed to be 
used in conjunction with some other 
source such as furnace coil or laundry 
stove. In this way we have control of 
the installation and can be sure that it 
is properly made. 

During 1938 more than 64 per cent of 
our water heater sales were straight elec- 
tric installations. In our opinion, it is a 
very important item in any successful 
water heating program. The average 
cost of installation including wiring, 
plumbing and pipe covering is about 
$26.00. The amount varies slightly in 
various parts of our system. 


Special emphasis is placed on water 
heater sales by means of campaigns, spe- 
cial prizes and commissions. All sales 
employees are drafted into these special 
activities, as well as the efforts of other 
employees. Quotas are set and every ef- 
fort exerted to reach and exceed them. 
Dealer sales of water heaters count the 
same as company sales toward quotas, 
and dealers are urged to tie in with these 
campaigns. 

Idaho Power Company starts its water 
heater sales activities at the first of Arpil 
because furnace use decreases then and 
the public in general is thinking about 
other means of heating water through 
the summer months. It has been found 
that an intensive spring campaign pro- 


duces results that extend throughout the 
balance of the year. Sales record of the 
past three years indicates that electric 
water heaters can be sold during the fall 
and early winter months almost as easily 
as during the spring and summer. 

Intensive advertising of electric water 
heater uses has played a major part in the 
sales the company has created. All 
media are used—newspapers, radio, post- 
ers, direct mail and window display— 
for this purpose. The most effective 
type of direct mail advertising used has 
been promotional blotters mailed to resi- 
dential and farm customers. 

Home service advisers are trained to 
sell the advantages of electric water 
heating at the time of each customer 
contact. Cooking schools emphasize the 
value of water heating by electricity, and 
a kitchen coach is used to display elec- 
tric water heating equipment to farm 
customers. 

Company salesmen are paid commis- 
sions on water heater sales by dealers in 
those instances where the salesmen have 
given the customer a sales presentation 
on water heating within thirty days prior 
to the sale by the dealer. 


The Electrical Equipment Sales Asso- 
ciation, an association comprised of elec- 
trical dealers and the utility, advertises 
no particular make of heater, but does 
intensive advertising of the advantages of 
electric water heating service. This ad- 
vertising is tied in with product adver- 
tising by the various dealers. This pre- 
sents the story of water heating, also 
tells the customer where he may buy 
and the particular advantages of differ- 
ent makes of water heaters. 

Domestic water heating customers are 
served on a single meter rate. Those 
having approved water heating installa- 
tions are given a half cent discount on a 
certain block of kilowatt hours after 200 
kwhr have been used. This discount 
gives the customer normal water heating 
service at one cent per kilowatt hour. 
The size of this discount block varies 
from 200 kwhr for a 12 gallon heater 
up to 800 kwhr for 70 gallon or larger. 
The rate schedule gives the company the 
privilege of limiting the hours of service 
to 18 hours per day. One carrier cur- 
rent installation is used for controlling 
the hours of service. This has proved to 
be very satisfactory and will be extended 

(Continued on page 459) 
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Georgia Power Company’s Information 
Program for Employees 


By James M. Stafford, Jr. 


Georgia Power Company 


From the Harvard Business School Alumni Bulletin 


. 


“Means should be adopted for taking the 
Company’s men into the Company’s confi- 
dence. They should be informed concerning 
the Company, not only its policies and pur- 
poses and motives, but particularly its plans 
and its constructive undertakings. This infor- 
mation should be given them before it is 
given the public. If it can’t be done in per- 
son, it must %e done in bulletins or a Com- 
pany publication. In meeting the public, 
every employee, no matter how humble his 
station, should feel, if possible, that he has 
inside information about the business. He 
should understand that his work has its part 
in the ultimate result, and his duties should 
be interpreted to him in the aims and ac- 
complishments of the enterprise as a whole.” 
P. S. Arkwright, president, Georgia Powe 
Company. 


HE above statement might well 
have been made within the past 
two years, since the inaugura- 
tion of the Employee Information Pro- 
gram of the Georgia Power Company. 
Actually, it is an excerpt from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Arkwright in October, 
1921. It is quoted here for a twofold 
reason; first, because it is indicative of 
the fact that for a great many years this 
Company’s management have looked 
upon good employee relations and un- 
derstanding as the first step toward good 
public relations and understanding; 
second, the statement established the 
major theme upon which the present 
Employee Program of the Company was 
launched on September 1, 1937. 
Through more or less frequent meet- 
ings of one kind and another and a care- 
fully edited monthly publication, em- 
ployees have been informed, during past 
years, of Company plans, policies and 
problems. Through consistent paid ad- 
vertising, the Company has endeavored 
to inform its customers regarding the 
advantages of electric service and mat- 
ters affecting both the Company and 
its customers. But, in recent years— 
together with other public utilities and 
American business in general—the man- 
agement have realized the need for even 
greater and more painstaking considera- 
tion of the importance of the well in- 
formed employee in building and main- 
taining better customer relations. Busi- 


nesses in large number have arrived at 
what may have been the sudden, even 
if obvious, conclusion that one approach 
to the matter of obtaining public under- 
standing of the operations and problems 
of a business is to get the employees of 
the business to understand them. This 
latter conclusion was responsible, at least 
in part, for organization of the Employee 
Information Program of the Georgia 
Power Company. 

Following approximately a year’s care- 
ful study and planning, the Employee 
Program was announced to the 5,000 
employees early in September of last 
year. Too many plans and purposes 
and rules and regulations for conduct of 
the program were not laid down, for the 
very simple reason that judgment and 
intent dictated that the program and all 
its allied activities should be an em- 
ployee, rather than a “head office,” pro- 
gram. Furthermore, employee partici- 
pation in the program was placed upon 
a purely voluntary basis, with the con- 
viction that employees would get more 


out of the activity if they entered into 


it because they wanted to do so. Those 
responsible for operation of the program 
can say emphatically that it has become, 
more and more, an employee activity and 
that the voluntary aspect of it has made 
it an ever developing, an ever widening 
influence for good throughout the 
Company. 


The original prospectus for the Em- 
ployee Information Program listed the 
following general purposes: 


1. To give information regarding the 
Company and its problems, in order to take 
the employee more fully into the confidence 
of the management and to build up pride in 
the employee for his position in the oper- 
ation of the business; 

2. To create better relations between em- 
ployees and departments within the Com- 
pany—not alone for the welfare of the Com- 
pany but also for the greater personal ad- 
vancement and satisfaction of the individual 
employee; 

3. To invite employees to assist in formu- 
lating Company policies; 

4. To provide a routine by which em- 
ployees may offer criticisms and suggestions 


regarding Company operations and customer 
relations ; 

5. To offer training to employees in in- 
formal public speaking; 

6. To supply facts regarding American 
business and economics; to encourage study 
of Georgia history and resources; 

7. To promote greater interest of em- 
ployees in public affairs — social, business 
and political. 

Although a great many suggestions 
are originated by and exchanged through 
the Atlanta headquarters, the Employee 
Program functions within each of the 
Company’s six geographical divisions in 
the state. The division manager is 
charged with responsibility for all 
phases of the Company’s business within 
his division—operations, sales, account- 
ing, stores, and he is as well responsible 
for the Employee Program activities in 
his division. 


Working closely with each of the 
division managers is a division sponsor 
———an employee, who gives only part 
of his time to the activity but, who re- 
ports to the division manager on all 
matters affecting promotion of the pro- 
gram. Two of the division sponsors are 
division claim agents, one is a steam heat 
salesman (Atlanta), one is an assistant 
division auditor, one is a division light- 
ing engineer, and another is a division 
transmission engineer. These men were 
chosen for the employee work because 
of their demonstrated abilities in leader- 
ship. 

Each division has a division committee 
for the program which is made up of 
the division department heads—operat- 
ing superintendent, auditor, sales super- 
visor, storekeeper—the division manager 
and the division sponsor. The division 
committee meets regularly and serves as 
the “general policy committee” on mat- 
ters affecting all employee activities. 

The key people in the entire Employee 
Program are those who serve as group 
leaders. Of course, the number of 
group leaders in each division varies with 
the number of employees in each division, 
but the total number runs to approxi- 
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mately 200. Each group leader con- 
ducts regular meetings of employee 
groups ranging in size from eight or 
ten to as many as 20, 30, or 40. The 
group leaders, some of whom are 
women, were chosen among other rea- 
sons for their abilities in leadership. 
Their occupations range from line fore- 
men and bookkeepers to department 
heads. 

In launching the Information Pro- 
gram it was believed that the group 
leaders would constitute the main cog 
in the wheel, that upon them and their 
work would depend the ultimate and 
continuing success of the program. And 
at this time there is every reason to 
credit these employee-leaders with what- 
ever success has been attained in various 
phases of the plan. By reason of their 
interest in the program, many group 
leaders have obtained recognition for 
themselves which they might not other- 
wise have received. In fact, for many of 
them, it presented the very first oppor- 
tunity to show that they were capable 
of doing things other than stringing 
wires, erecting poles, keeping books, sell- 
ing appliances, operating buses, or work- 
ing over drawing boards. A great deal 
of attention has been given to the train- 
ing of group leaders since the program 
began, and still more attention will be 
given it in the future. 


The general committee at Company 
headquarters in Atlanta is made up of 
the president of the Company, the vice- 
president and general manager, the 
vice-president in charge of sales, the as- 
sistant to the president, and the man- 
ager of the Advertising department. 
(As well, each of the six division man- 
agers is a member of the general com- 
mittee.) The purpose of this committee 
is to draw together general department 
heads of the Company to set out and 
to discuss certain necessary policies and 
procedures concerning the Employee 
Program. Responsibility for promoting 
and conducting the activity is lodged 
with the Advertising department, and 
two members of that department repre- 
sent the general committee in field con- 
tacts with division managers, sponsors 
and group leaders. These men are re- 
sponsible for preparation of bulletins for 
group leaders and sponsors, for keeping 
records regarding activities of the pro- 
gram, and for rendering other obvious 
assistance of a general character. Still 
another member of the Advertising de- 
partment prepares information folders 
for discussion in employee meetings, sub- 
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ject to approval of the general com- 
mittee. 

Under the plan of operation for the 
Employee Program, employee groups 
meet twice a month for one hour. Al- 
though all meetings are held on Com- 
pany time, attendance is entirely volun- 
tary, as is, of course, participation in any 
parallel activity of the program. Records 
indicate that at least 75 per cent of the 
5,000 employees are active members of 
various groups. 

Subject matter for discussion in the 
employee meetings is supplied through 
the regular publication and distribution 
of information folders prepared at Com- 
pany headquarters in Atlanta. Among 
the subjects which have been discussed 
throughout the Company are taxes, 
electric rate structure and application, 
the American business system, Georgia’s 
resources, the Company’s financial con- 
dition, salesmanship, citizenship, electric 
meters, political accusations against the 
Company, the Company’s rate valuation 
and tax valuation, Safety—the cost of 
accidents to everyone concerned, the pre- 
vention of accidents in the home and 
office, first aid, health protection, auto- 
motive safety. 


A meeting of the group leaders in 
each division is held in the early part of 
each month for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the leaders for conducting their em- 
ployee group meetings held later in the 
month. At the group leader meetings 
every effort is made to build up a “model 
presentation” of the subject at hand, in 
order that the group leaders may receive 
suggestions as to complete and effective 
methods for placing the particular sub- 
ject before their individual groups. In 
addition to discussions of subject matter 
contained in the information folders, 
parallel information regarding the sub- 
ject is presented. For example, in the 
study of electric meters the Company’s 
meter superintendent attended each 
group leader meeting and not only gave 
a thorough talk on the subject, but an- 
swered dozens of questions that cleared 
up misunderstandings of meter testing, 
meter reading, billing and other phases. 
Guest speakers from outside the Com- 
pany appear frequently on the group 
leader program. Fundamentals of public 
speaking, memory training, the public’s 
attitude toward utility employees, 
Georgia agriculture and manufacturing 
have been among the subjects discussed 
by the guest speakers. 

A group leader meeting may last from 
one and a half to two hours—all, of 
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course, on Company time—depending 
upon the type of program the division 
sponsor has built and the interest of the 
group leaders. When planning his pro- 
gram, each sponsor proceeds on the 
theory that the more group leaders he 
can have appear on the program the 
better, and this theory is carried by the 
group leader into his employee group 
meeting. It is believed that, almost with- 
out exception, group leaders look for- 
ward to their meetings with other group 
leaders as highlight occasions of each 
month. 

What have been the results obtained 
thus far from the Employee Program? 
Has it been worth the time and expense 
it has required? Perhaps the following 
statements may answer these. questions 
for the reader. 


Employees of the Georgia Power 
Company generally now speak more in- 
telligently and confidently to their 
friends and customers regarding the 
Company’s rates and services, its policies 
and problems. Prior to the Employee 
Program, some employees say that they 
dreaded having their friends ask them 
about the Company’s operations. Now 
there seems to be a desire on the part of 
employees to discuss the Company with 
their friends, because they have been 
equipped with interesting and adequate 
information about the Company. 

Employees have welcomed the frank- 
ness with which the Company’s financial 
problems have been placed before them. 
Having been taken more into the confi- 
dence of the management, they now feel 
themselves more definitely to be an in- 
tegral part of the Company. 

There has been fine improvement in 
relations between departments inside the 
Company. In some locations the Em- 
ployee Program has developed a fra- 
ternal spirit such as was not evident a 
year and a half ago. In the smaller 
towns, fish fries, barbecues,* dances and 
family parties have been held on several 
occasions in combination with the em- 
ployee group meetings. These social 
affairs were arranged by the employees 
on their own initiative and paid for by 
them, not the Company, because the em- 
ployees wanted it that way. 

One direct measure of the improve- 
ment in customer relations is the reduc- 
tion in complaints. One district man- 
ager reported recently that the number 
of complaints now coming across his 
desk is fully 80 per-cent less than a year 
ago. He says that individual employees 
now take it upon themselves to straighten 
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out the majority of complaints. Here- 
tofore, employees were inclined to say 
“Well, you'll have to take that up with 
the district manager.” Now they sit 
right down, then and there, and do their 
best to satisfy the customer’s complaint. 
A few months ago—under the spon- 
sorship of the Employee Program—a 
questionnaire was mailed to each em- 
ployee requesting the following informa- 
tion: “What three general complaints 
or criticisms regarding the Company’s 
rates, services or policies do you hear 
most frequently from customers of the 
Company?” About 1000 answers were 
sent in, listing 14 different types of 
complaints and criticisms. As a result, 
various causes of complaint were cor- 
rected and the employees obtained valu- 
able experience in studying the causes of 
customer dissatisfaction. Another em- 
ployee questionnaire is being prepared 
at this time. It will request employees 
to give their views on matters of Com- 
pany policy, their criticisms of Company 
operations, working conditions and other 
pertinent matters, including their criti- 
cisms of the Employee Program itself. 


One of the most interesting phases of 
the employee activity has been in the 
direction of training for public speak- 
ing. Last fall and winter, employees in 
Atlanta organized two classes in public 
speaking, hired their own instructors, 
and paid the instructors out of their own 
pockets. One of the classes met at eight 
o'clock on Saturday mornings, although 
Saturday is a holiday under our five-day 
week. Other employees have gained 
training and experience by taking active 
part in their group meetings. They 
have learned to speak well by getting up 
and speaking. 

On their own initiative, groups of 
employees in Atlanta have organized 
“forums.” Meeting on their own time, 
they have discussed such subjects as the 
Constitution of the United States, muni- 
cipal affairs in Atlanta, the wages and 
hours law, parlimentary law, territorial 
possessions -of the United States, and 
other subjects of varying interest. It 
goes without saying that these forum 
meetings offer many opportunities for 
employees to speak, to learn, and to 
know their fellow employees better. 

In the spring of last year attention was 
given to study of the American busi- 
ness system. The Employee Program 
played a prominent part in Georgia’s 
participation in the “What Helps Busi- 
ness Helps You” campaign of the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce. Doz- 
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ens of employees were invited to speak 
before civic organizations on this subject, 
and they are still being called upon. The 
instruction and practice which group 
leaders and other employees have re- 
ceived has developed a corps of employee- 
speakers who can stand on their feet and 
speak persuasively about matters con- 
cerning the Company and other matters 
of public interest. 

Another indication that the Employee 
Program has developed a cohesive, effec- 
tive organization, was its success in 
sponsoring an all-employee sales cam- 
paign during the summer months, when 
approximately $75,000 in small electric 
appliances were sold, against a quota of 
$50,000. In that sale, more different 
employees sold appliances than in any 
previous all-employee sale in the Com- 
pany’s history. 

An important outgrowth of the Em- 
ployee Program was the recent organiza- 
tion of an Executives’ Program, in 
which 100 executives of the Company 
at general headquarters in Atlanta have 
been formed into two groups for regular 
monthly meetings. The leader of one 
group is the vice-president and general 
manager; the other is the vice-president 
in charge of sales. Vice-chairman of the 
two groups are the treasurer of the 
Company and the secretary. At their 
meetings the executives discuss the same 
information material as the employee 
groups, as well as other matters of gen- 
eral interest. 

Prior to organization of the executive 
groups, there were no facilities for such 
regular meetings of “top men” in the 
Company. It was not uncommon for 
some executives not to see others for 
weeks on end, although working in the 
same building. It can be said with em- 
phasis that the social aspect of the execu- 
tive meetings alone has reduced inter- 
departmental frictions and developed 
greater consideration and appreciation of 
one department for the other. In addi- 
tion, the executives have given new life 
to the entire program by their interest 
in their own meetings and by encourag- 
ing members of their departments to 
participate actively in employee group 
work. 

The Employee Program is not a per- 
fect program nor is it presented here 
even as a rough pattern by which any 
other utility may wish to proceed. But 
it has done, and is doing, a good job. 
The management of the Georgia Power 
Company have great hopes for its future 
and for the good effect it may continue 
to have upon employees, upon relations 
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with customers, and upon the Com- 
pany’s welfare as a whole. Begun as an 
experiment, it has already demonstrated 
its worth and has shown that it offers 
broad possibilities for constructive help in 
every phase of the Company’s activities. 


Transmission and Distribution 
Committee Program 
(Continued from page 443) 


customers’ services, when compared 
either on a total peak load basis or the 
total number of localities, indicates that 
either 73.1 per cent or 58.7 per cent, re- 
spectively, are operated at plus or minus 
3 to 3.5 per cent allowable voltage varia- 
tion. The trend toward this objective 
voltage range is contrary to that experi- 
enced as reported in the 1935 Report. 

The performance of net work protec- 
tors under fault conditions requiring the 
clearing of defective primary equipment 
at the secondary side of the network 
transformer has improved 25.2 per cent 
over the record for the previous report. 
Excluding those failures not directly 
chargeable to the protector, this failure 
record is the best known in any of the 
preceding seven years. 

Assuming the present secondary major 
fault record or rate to be typical, the ex- 
pectancy or rate of occurrence of major 
faults on the secondary grid is approxi- 
mately one major fault per 100 miles of 
cquivalent to 3/¢ and neutral secondary 
cable every two years. At the present 
failure rate for equivalent three-phase 


‘network transformer banks, the expec- 


tancy rate for failures is approximately 
one failure in each 100 equivalent three- 
phase transformer banks every two years. 
Approximately 93 per cent of all com- 
plete network outages for the last seven 
years are occasioned by failure of the 
source of power to the network primary 
feeders. 

The conclusions reached and the tabu- 
lated data presented in this report should 
be accepted with the realization that it is 
extremely difficult to select a method 
whereby the trends could be presented 
where the data of a large number of 
small units would not overshadow the 
performance of a small number of large 
units. Conversely, when compared on a 
basis of size, the reverse condition would 
be true. Realizing that a weighting fac- 
tor would be greatly influenced by indi- 
vidual opinions and experience, the con- 
clusions reached in the report may not 
necessarily present a correct picture when 
a comparison to an individual network is 
made. 
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Basic Elements and Results of Buffalo-Niagara’s 
Better Light—Better Sight Program 


By Howard M. Sharp 


Manager of Lighting Bureau, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Corp., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Paper Presented at the National Lighting Sales Conference, held in Conjunction with the 
33rd Annual Convention of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 


N view of the fact that home light- 
ing is the newest large scale light- 
ing application activity, the meth- 

ods adopted and the practices followed 
are far from standardized. Therefore, 
the exchange of experience data, which 
to more practiced lighting executives in 
other fields may seem elementary, is a 
welcome part of any series of discussions 
dealing with lighting practice. 

In 1932, in the Utica property of our 
company the initial field experiments 
were carried on, out of which grew the 
methods of educational selling now con- 
sidered quite generally as the backbone 
of any approach to the home lighting 
market. It is fortuitous that in this dis- 
cussion, I am able to indicate the con- 
tinued interest of our company in home 
lighting, and to outline some of the ba- 
sic elements of our operation. I am 
quite aware of the diverse ways in which 
the problem has been approached, of the 
differences in utility policies which have 
dictated personnel, organization and 
method. The purpose of this discussion 
is not to imply that our way of operation 
is the best, that what we have accom- 
plished is superior; rather, this is in the 
interest of free and open interchange of 
ideas, out of which each of us in the in- 
dustry may find an answer to some prob- 
lem, an idea as to a new method, or to 
the still skeptical, furnish additional evi- 
dence that this activity is worthwhile. 
In the four years of operation, we have 
proven some ideas, discarded others, dis- 
covered new ones. I shall discuss them 
topically and frankly with no attempt at 
continuity, in the form of experience 
data with which each reader may do as 
he or she chooses. 


Organization 


In round numbers the distribution of 
residential meters in our territory is 


186,000 in urban areas, 45,000 in small 
*“Training for Lighting Sales.” 
“Utility Lighting Sales.” 
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communities and 18,000 on farms. They 
are served by eight major districts, each 
maintaining a fairly complete operating 
and sales staff. The equivalent of 27 
full time girls and three supervisors are 
now employed. Basically our company 
believes in a functional rather than a 
market sales organization, with modifi- 
cations based upon local conditions. Our 
home lighting staff was put on the spe- 
cialist basis on the theory that a new 
field required intensive, single-minded 
application. We were thus able to 
choose our advisers for a single specific 
task in a given area, to train them inten- 
sively and supervise them closely. In a 
paper before this group at Cincinnati in 
1935, and another at White Sulphur 
Springs in 1937, these steps were rather 
completely outlined. 

Our experience has dictated but slight 
changes from the original plan. In the 
five offices serving the majority of urban 
customers, the specialist approach is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Travel distances are 
small, concentration of customers is 


heavy, and the market demands sinyle- 
minded attention if the job is to be done 
properly. In three districts involving 
many rural customers and small scat- 
tered communities, we have combined 
home service and home lighting. We sell 
only ranges, water heaters and roasters 
so that it was possible to utilize existing 
home service personnel more effectively 
by this method. Lighting quotas are ar- 
ranged to fluctuate with seasonal appli- 
ance effort. If there are two girls in one 
office, one carries the burden of lighting, 
the other the burden of home service, but 
both are trained so as to assist the other 
during peak periods. Such a combination 
does reduce transportation, time and ex- 
pense. On the other hand, supervision 
must be closer and sympathetic, expert 
staff service called upon more often and 
training periods more frequent. The net 
result has been no discernible reduction 
in costs, but a more logical use of person- 
nel that seems more businesslike and more 
satisfying generally. Our experience in- 
dicates that if the objectives are kept 
clearly in mind; if there is a sound 
knowledge of the fundamentals of light- 
ing application, the organization meth- 
ods that are adopted are not germane 
and have little influence on the final re- 
sults. My own personal views coincide 
with this conclusion. If a single job is to 
be done in the best possible way, then 
there is little question that specialization 
is required. That applies to lighting 
when the desire is to do the best possible 
lighting job regardless of anything else. 
However, when it may be necessary to 
do several jobs with a given personnel, 
some compromise is inevitable. The 
management’s responsibility is heavier 
under these circumstances because there 
must be a thorough knowledge of the 
many factors to be balanced, and con- 
stant study and reappraisal of the situa- 
tion is necessary in order to maintain a 
well balanced organization. Human be- 
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ings generally like to do only one thing 
at a time and to do that one thing in a 
reasonably competent way. All the sales 
theories and organization charts are not 
going to change that psychological fact. 
It must be reckoned with. 


Personnel 

The initial group of home lighting 
advisors and supervisors totaled 28. 
Their qualifications, selection and train- 
ing were rather completely discussed in 
the aforementioned Cincinnati Conven- 
tion paper. The average age of that 
group was about 27 years, and heavy em- 
phasis was placed upon personality, char- 
acter and appearance. The moot ques- 
tion was one of turnover. Well, after 
four years, 15 remain of the original 28, 
and their experience and competence is a 
source of much satisfaction. Every de- 
partment head knows the comfortable 
feeling that comes of having a few “old 
timers” who can tackle most anything. 
The average tenure of job for all girls 
who have been on our payroll has been 
2 years, 5 months. Those now compos- 
ing the staff average a service of 2 years, 
10 months. Those who leave do so for 
a number of causes, ranging from mar- 
riage to incompetence. Our personnel 
director says that a 75 per cent average 
in picking successful public contact em- 
ployees is something to be proud of. 
Modestly, ours has been above that so 
far. For the statistical minded, Table | 
summarizes the facts. 
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home lighting gives an advisor a feeling 
of contributing to better living which 
offsets the plain hard work that goes 
with any continuous public contact. 

We still feel that a real necessity for 
work is one of the more important quali- 
fications for employment. Age, per se, is 
not so important, provided it does not 
mitigate against health, personality, and 
adaptability. The reactions of the pub- 
lic and the local industry to our advisor 
group confirm the original standards as 
set up and we jealously guard that repu- 
tation. 

Later sections of this paper will deal 
with certain phases of the operation 
which of themselves do not deal directly 
with personnel, but which do have a 
bearing on the overall relationship be- 
tween the advisor and the organization. 


Doing the Job 

Every commercial organization must 
have a balance between results and ex- 
penses. In sales groups results expected 
are known as quotas, and while our 
home lighting advisors are largely idea 
or creative sales girls, we still use the 
term quota to indicate a goal toward 
which to work. It is our practice to de- 
velop a twofold quota—added watts 
(or revenue) and number of home 
demonstrations. We first determine the 
total kw accomplishment to be recorded 
during the year. This is increased by a 
factor of safety of 10% to take care of 
unexpected illness and personnel replace- 





TasLe | 
Advisers Years of Service Service Record 
15 Still in department 
5 2u% “ “ “ 
3 2 ed 
4 Less than 1 year ee oS 2 
8 234 years average Marriage 
5 7% months average Left to take other jobs 
z 24 years average Transferred within company 
4 11/6 yrs. average Dismissed 
2 1 1/4 yrs. average tll health 


These statistics do not include the 
three districts in which home lighting 
and home service were combined. How- 
ever, rearrangements of personnel to ef- 
fect this change are reflected in the above 
table insofar as it affected the Lighting 
Bureau. ; 

It is apparent that contrary to expec- 
tations, turnover has not been a serious 
problem. I am inclined to attribute this 
to a combination of careful selection, 
good supervision, enlightened personnel 
relations, high class working conditions, 
and the fascination of the job. There 
is no question, but that the human side of 





ment and is then apportioned equally 
among the advisors. Next we modify 
the individual wattage by conditions in 
the territory and the capability of the 
girl. This varies from 110 to 157 kw. 
We know the average wattage which can 
be added by each girl from each demon- 
stration. Dividing the individual yearly 
total of kw by this figure gives the num- 
ber of demonstrations which on the aver- 
age will produce the results by the end 
of the year. This varies from 500 to 
700. These figures are then prorated on 
a monthly basis in accordance with ex- 
perience as to the influence of weather, 
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vacations, and other seasonal factors in- 
fluencing home calls. 

At this point we have introduced what 
is to us a new note in what after all 
seems cut and dried. At the beginning 
of each month the current monthly quota 
is revised, depending upon the extent to 
which the previous month’s quota was 
exceeded or missed. Thus a girl who 
applied herself diligently in March, for 
example, and went 10% over expecta- 
tion, will have her April quota reduced 
proportionately. On the other hand, 
failure to make a quota only increases 
next month’s work. Due allowances are 
made for illness, unusual weather, or 
conditions which have an adverse effect 
upon residential solicitation. 

This variable quota plan offers an in- 
centive to work intensively for short 
periods with the expectation of a follow- 
ing period of less pressure. It also pro- 
vides a variation which lessens the im- 
pression of a long monotonous twelve 
months’ pull. We have found that for 
no assignable reasons there will suddenly 
come periods when lighting demonstra- 
tions come as easily as ice cream at a 
picnic. At such times the smart advisor 
crowds her luck to the utmost in order 
to be ahead when the dull days come. 
This variable quota plan stimulates ac- 
tion during these “flush” periods. 


In common with most utilities, we 
multiply added wattage by a fixed hours 
of use and a fixed rate. We use 750 
hours, which appears to represent a good 
average. However, this fixed figure 
does not offer incentive for emphasis on 
those high use areas which almost invar- 
iably represent points of critical eye use. 
[ favor a system of reporting that records 
the hours use of each lighting applica- 
tion, because this will encourage the 
really productive advisor and smoke out 
those who have been taking the line of 
least resistance by adding relatively in- 
effective watts and hiding behind the 
fixed burning hours. Frankly, we don’t 
have the answer to an equitable use 
figure for various home lighting appli- 
cations. That is on the calendar for 
early attention. 

To my mind, one of the most impor- 
tant considerations in any home lighting 
operating is efficiency in the use of time. 
The work is essentially high cost, most 
of it in salaries. One wasted half hour 
a day in a group of 16 represents a full 
girl day. A 5% change in number of 
demonstrations means almost two weeks’ 
A fundamental weakness that | 
have observed in most home lighting op- 


work. 
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erations is a tendency to spend so much 
time on details as to obscure the main 
issues. We work at that continually, 
and I bring it up here as one of the 
important things we have learned in four 
years of effort. 

It will be noted from Table II that 
steady progress has been made in what 
we call “efficiency factors.” While in 
themselves the figures are not large, they 
become important when multiplied by 36 
advisors or 12,000 demonstrations a year. 
When you consider changes in personnel, 
and illness, there is more work here than 
meets the eye. Home Lighting demands 
all the skill and attention that can be 
mustered. It is distinctly not a casual 
job if worthwhile results are to be ac- 
complished. 
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salary what we thought would be the 
maximum commissions earned and set 
the base salary at that figure, with the 
understanding that adjustments would 
be made in accordance with experience. 

The plan has worked surprisingly 
well. Commissions have ranged from 
75c. to $2.00 a week, so we know that 
undue emphasis is not being placed on 
equipment sales. However, the incentive 
is there to be just a trifle more alert be- 
cause added effort will bring direct and 
immediate benefit. The advisors who 
were with us from the beginning and 
had been trained solely in the service 
approach were not always at ease. To 
the newer girls it is part of the training 
and they experience no difficulty. 

From the viewpoint of management, 


Taste II 
(4 mos.) (To May 31) 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Demonstration per Advisor Day .......... 1.77 1.72 2 2.2 2.36 
Additional Watts Recommended per demo.... 442 463 500 540 470 
Additional Watts Installed per demo. 163 271 256 266 309 


For a long time | have felt that it 
would be desirable to incorporate in the 
lighting advisor program some incentive 
to move lighting merchandise into the 
homes at a more rapid pace, in order 
that the homemaker could translate into 
actuality the recommendations of the 
advisor. However, I am firmly con- 
vinced that an educational approach is 
necessary to teach the use of lighting 
equipment after it is once purchased, and 
to really gain the confidence of the 
housewife, without which the whole 
lighting program would fail. A combi- 
nation of salary and commission seemed 
to be the answer, but the proportions of 
salary to commission are all important. 
We studied the equipment recommenda- 
tions of our advisors and came to the 
conclusion that if each were to average 
$30.00 worth of merchandise sales a 
week, the effort and attention necessary 
for such sales would not detract from 
the educational job we wanted done, nor 
would such a volume by our company 
represent encroachment on the dealer. 
We therefore went into the sale, as a 
company, of bulbs, I.E.S. portables, port- 
able wall lamps, and adaptors, allowing 
a commission of 10% on bulb sales and 
15% on portable lamps and adaptors. 
During portable lamp campaigns by the 
merchandise division each girl gets a 5% 
override on lamps sold in her territory. 
To arrive at the base salary we sub- 
tracted from the established straight 


this plan reduces fixed costs, provides an 
incentive for extra effort, speeds the 
translation of advice into customer use 
and instills into the operation that extra 
zip that comes from direct selling. Be- 
cause 85 to 90% of their earnings is 
straight salary, we can maintain the same 
high standard of personnel and exercise 
strict supervision, thus maintaining the 
type of operation we feel is befitting to 
the company, our customers and the 
product. 


Measuring Results 

Because home lighting on a_ broad 
scale is relatively new, we are ever on 
the alert for evidence of tangible benefits. 
We have learned how to measure the 
additional watts that come onto the lines 
of the utility. The sales figures on I.E.S. 
portables, fixtures, and bulbs are well 
known nationally although less exactly 
known locally. But because a lighting 
device is not automatic but under the 
control of the user, there is always a 
feeling of insecurity as to the use which 
will be made of the additional facilities. 

Our method of approaching the prob- 
lem was to concentrate on determining 
the load growth due to demonstrations 
alone, a very necessary type of informa- 
tion in proving the concrete value of this 
one phase of the work. After four years 
I believe we have arrived at some basic 
data which will be of interest. 

It must be emphasized that these stud- 
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ies require a long time and a thorough 
technique. Our first effort began about 
six months after the initiation of the ac- 
tivity. This consisted of comparing elec- 
trical consumption of homes in which 
demonstrations had been made, with that 
of adjacent homes which received no call. 
The answer turned out to be exactly 
nothing. We now know that sufficient 
time had not elapsed to allow the added 
lighting to take effect, and we also know 
that a brand new effort with green per- 
sonnel does not immediately begin to 
affect the lighting habits of a community. 

A year and a half later we initiated 
another study with methods and results 
described in detail in the paper—‘Util- 
ity Lighting Sales’—given at White 
Sulphur Springs. We began with about 
2700 accounts, and after eliminating 
those whose change in living conditions 
rendered them unsuited for analytical 
purposes, ended up with about 1700. The 
average value in kwhr of all demonstra- 
tions was determined to be 112. Remem- 
ber this covered only the first one and 
one-half years of our work. We con- 
tinued to follow these customers via the 
meter book and in Figures 1 to 6 present 
the continuing story of their electrical 
consumption due to lighting. Note how 
yearly consumption increased at a much 
faster pace than the average for the var- 
ious groups. We attribute this to the 
accumulative effect of a rather complete 
survey, plus educational selling, plus 
favorable reaction from lighting changes 
carried out piecemeal. Note also the re- 
markable rate at which consumers move 
from one consumption group to another. 
In the minimum bill group this force- 
fully demonstrates the results of lighting 
effort. Summarizing the curves we find 
that low use customer demonstrations 
account for an increase of 180 kwhr, 
medium use 242 kwhr, and high use 280 
kwhr. For all groups, the average in- 
crease was 230 kwhr. I realize that all 
customers were increasing consumption 
during this period but that increase in- 
cludes the lighting portion. 





During the period of check, our aver- 
age annual residential consumption in- 
creased 124 kwhr. -One-third of this is 
40 kwhr which multiplied by an average 
of 225,000 residential meters represents 
9,000,000 kwhr from lighting. If we 


multiply the total number of demonstra- 
tions, 40,000, by the increase of 230 
kwhr we arrive at a total of 9,200,000 
kwhr from lighting. This may be a co- 
incidence, but I would be inclined to ac- 
cept this as justification of our investiga- 
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tion until proven wrong. However, 
there are so many modifying factors that 
I would not want to say that the figure 
of 230 kwhr per demonstration is scien- 
tifically exact. What is of importance is 
the undoubted fact that home lighting 
builds load, that it builds it at a substan- 
tial pace, and that the effects of load ad- 
dition multiply rather than level out. 
Furthermore, this study substantiates 
the acceptability of lighting as a suitable 
load builder among low use customers. 


From our experience, this low use cus- 
tomer promotion should not be enthusi- 
astically endorsed and plans developed 
solely on the predictions that might be 
made from a study of this kind. This 
study shows that when once sold, light 
does build load, but the approach to this 
market is not easy. A substantial per- 
centage of such customers are on relief ; 
those who are not, live precariously, and 
credit is slender; they are not reached by 
the usual appeals we, as utilities, make 


in our advertising. I believe we need a 
special brand of sales personnel and ad- 
vertising, very special equipment, and a 
type of credit elasticity and terms of 
payment not now common among utili- 
ties. The market must be tested and 
careful supervision instituted. It can be 
done but not in the way we deal with 
average households. 

Our experience in digging out this 
load information has clarified several 

(Continued on page 464) 
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Engineering and Power Sales 


By Robert O. Babcock 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


RESENT day competition with 

purchased electric power demands 

greater knowledge on the part of 
the utilities of the utilization made of 
their product. 

The logical way to meet competition 
is to render a superior service. This 
requires an intimate knowledge of the 
customers’ use of electricity and operat- 
ing methods in order to determine whether 
or not electric energy is being used to 
the best advantage. More than that— 
it often requires that technical assistance 
be given to determine wherein the cus- 
tomers’ operating methods may be im- 
proved. 

An intimate knowledge of the cus- 
tomer’s method of operation and process 
often discloses that a proposed electric 
generating plant will not be suited to his 
purpose even though it may appear to be 
of adequate capacity and economically 
feasible. 

An investigation of this nature in the 
case of an existing plant will sometimes 
result in proving that it is not operating 
as economically as the owner may be.led 
to believe. 

All of the above determinations might 
properly be delegated to the utility sales 
forces. In the last analysis, it is they 
who are charged with the retention of 
existing load and customer good-will as 
well as the acquisition of new business. 
However, it is almost impossible for 
them to do this and still do justice to 
their job of selling and handling the 
routine business involving the company 
and the customer. 


It has been the experience of the Con- 
solidated Edison System of New York 
that this situation can best be met by 
delegating such problems to a group of 
engineers in the Sales Department who 
are organized for that particular pur- 
pose. Such an organization requires the 
closest cooperation between the engineers 
and the power salesmen. It will not do 
for an engineer to gather together a mass 
of technical information by way of solv- 
ing a certain problem and then forward 
it as just another job completed, as far 
as he is concerned. It requires instead, 
a complete understanding of the nature 
of the problem by the salesman and an 
equal understanding of the customer’s 
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entire problem on the part of the engi- 
neer. Not just a certain phase of it. 
The engineer must then proceed to solve 
that problem, promptly and thoroughly. 

The best way to amplify the prin- 
ciples mentioned so far, is to cite a few 
actual cases where they were applied. 
The first two of the three cases that 
follow serve to indicate in general the 
practice that is usually followed at the 
present time. The third case is not gen- 
eral practice and is a test case tried by 
the writer to see whether or not the 
same principles could be used success- 
fully in the type of case under considera- 
tion. 


Practical Versus Theoretical Savings 

A certain factory makes rubber dolls 
and novelties. The owner had com- 
plained of high power costs to the sales- 
man. 

The main power load consists of two 
100 horsepower and one 50 horsepower 
rubber mills, all electrically driven. 
These are used for breaking down and 
compounding the crude rubber. The 
billing is based on hours’ use of the 
maximum demand. One method of 
solving this problem is to survey the 
premises and see if some economy is pos- 
sible in the use of electricity. Let us 
see how this works out. 

An analysis of the customer’s load 
curve indicates very sharp peaks as 


shown in Fig. 1. If these peaks can 
be reduced they will save over $2,100.00 
per year or over 20 per cent of the total 
power bill. This seems like a logical 
answer and might be forwarded to the 
salesman as the solution to the customer’s 
problem. 

Such a saving is certainly very desir- 
able if it can be had. The catch is that 
it can’t. The rubber mills would have 
to be operated when the rest of the plant 
was shut down. A night shift would 
be required and this would result in 
higher labor and supervision costs. Also, 
there is insufficient storage space for the 
output of the mills even if the com- 
pounded rubber could be stored for a 
few hours without complications arising 
therefrom. Most important of all, the 
plant is located adjacent to residences 
and operation after midnight is not per- 
mitted because of the noise. 

Showing this customer how he can re- 
duce his power costs by improving his 
load factor is like showing a small boy 
a large apple pie with plenty of cinna- 
mon and sugar on it—and then telling 
him to try and get it. 


Engineers as a class are all too prone 
to submerge themselves in the technical 
aspects of a problem and sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that the technical solu- 
tion is only the means to an end. Good 
business judgment and “horse-sense” 
play an important part in solving utility 
customer problems and this must be con- 
stantly kept in mind. 

Further study of the customer’s fac- 
tory showed some interesting results. 

The press rooms and the stamping 
room were located on different floors and 
this resulted in a great deal of trans- 
porting and handling. If the press 
rooms were combined and interchanged 
with the storage room it would assist 
toward straight-line production. Instead 
of throwing the rubber stampings into 
boxes and hauling them by hand to the 
next operation on a different floor, they 
could be dropped onto a conveyor belt. 
Successive operations could be located 
along this conveyor. 

The press room had a very low ceil- 
ing and was poorly ventilated. This 
along with the heat loss from the presses, 
resulted in bad working conditions. 
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Fig. 1 


The room was so hot that the workmen 
had to quit and go outside occasionally 
to cool off. 

Most of the presses were uninsulated. 
The cost of insulating them was esti- 
mated at $900.00. This would result in 
an annual fuel saving of $300.00 per 
year. No estimate was made of the sav- 
ings in recovered lost time and improved 
working conditions. 

The dies for the molded rubber goods 
allowed some of the excess stock to 
spread out between the molds in a thin 
flash. This flash was trimmed off by 
hand at a labor cost in excess of 
$2,000.00 per year. This could be 
eliminated by redesigning the dies so that 
there was a knife edge around the molds. 
This has been done successfully by other 
companies and there was no patent on 
the idea. It would not be economically 
feasible to scrap the existing dies imme- 
diately but the knife edge feature could 
be added when new ones were made. 
The trimming labor could gradually be 
eliminated in this way. 

Steam for the presses was generated 
in a hand-fired coal boiler burning soft 
coal. If the grates were changed and a 
blower was installed, screenings could be 
burned at an annual reduction in fuel 
cost of $1,500.00. This could be further 
improved upon by either adding an auto- 
matic stoker or installing oil burners. - 

Other improvements were suggested 
such as lighting, adequate wiring, etc. 
The point is, this customer could save 
more by improving his factory operations 
than by attempting to cut down on his 


power usage. In fact such improvements 
in the way of added ventilation, mate- 
rial conveying, boiler room improve- 
ments, etc., not only would result in 
reduced costs but would tend to increase 
his power consumption. 

This customer was pleased with our 
cooperation. The study did not require 
elaborate tests—only a few calculations 
and the time of one engineer for a few 
days. 

Utility Service Versus 
“Cheap” Diesel Power 

The same customer received a pro- 
posal for the installation of a diesel 
plant. This will be discussed, instead of 
some other similar case because the 
previous analysis will tie in with this 
problem. 

The proposal was for the installation 
of three 125-kw diesel engine driven 
generating units to cost about $35,000. 
This figure did not include such items 
as foundations, fuel oil storage, piping, 
wiring, etc. This selection of units was 
based on a recorded 30 minute maximum 
power demand of 243 kw, as given by 
the customer. The annual operating costs 
were given as follows: 

Fuel oil, 49,000 gallons @ $0.06 per 


gallon ... Ae, erates $2,940.00 
Lubricating oil, 414 gallons @ $0.50 

per gallon ne eas OR eg 207.00 
Maintenance (estimated average).. 400.00 
OP. (PASE CINE) c.5 6a ccc sciicaas 300.00 


Miscellaneous supplies .... 53.00 
Insurance (estimated) 200.00 


ee .. . $4,100.00 
Inasmuch as the power bills averaged 


over $10,000.00 per year, first glance 
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would indicate quite a saving. How- 
ever, an analysis brought out the fol- 
lowing: 

The maximum billing demand had 
been 273 kw and not 243 (see Fig. 1). 
Also, loads shown by our demand indi- 
cators are average half-hour loads and 
are not a true indication of the peak 
load occurring during that period. The 
peak demand is always greater than the 
recorded billing demand; in fact it may 
be anywhere between a few per cent to 
several hundred per cent higher, depend- 
ing upon the type of load. 

Well-designed generating plants re- 
quire sufficient capacity to serve peak 
loads with the largest unit out of service. 
The standby capacity necessary for sup- 
plying these peak loads is of considerable 
magnitude when compared to the load 
served. 

Steam-driven equipment such as tur- 
bines and engines lend themselves to rea- 
sonable overloads. However, it is well 
known that, while diesel engines are 
rated with some overload allowance for 
short periods, it is poor engineering to 
count upon overload capacity to handle 
routine peaks. Overloading of diesel en- 
gines is recognized as being one of the 
main reasons for decreased life and in- 
creased fuel consumption and usually re- 
sults'in damage to equipment. 


It will be recalled that the main 
drives in this plant are rubber mills and 
subject to very heavy load variations. 
These sometimes amounted to over 
200 per cent of full load and often lasted 
for several minutes. This resulted in 
plant load peaks well over 300 kw so 
that the diesel engine installation as pro- 
posed would just about carry the load 
with all units running. Inasmuch as 
the factory’s output was a seasonal prod- 
uct with no surplus stock kept .on hand, 
a diesel unit out of service would result 
in a serious loss of business. 

Extra heavy fly-wheels can be installed 
on diesel-generator units to provide for 
reasonable load swings. However, the 
load swings of this plant were of such 
magnitude and durations that even such 
fly-wheels on the units proposed would 
not be sufficiently effective. 

Another factor that would effect the 
rating and therefore the cost of the elec- 
tric generators was the power factor of 
the plant. The generators of Diesel 
engine units are usually rated on a kw 
capacity basis and a power factor of 80 
per cent. The power factor of this plant 
varied between 60 per cent and 70 per 
cent and this would necessitate gener- 
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ators with a_ higher kilovolt-ampere 
rating than the ones proposed. 

A plant to meet the load conditions 
of this factory should consist of three 
machines, two of which should be rated 
at 200 kw and one at 150 kw. This 
would provide 200 kw of standby. A 
plant of this size would cost about 
$79,750.00 complete and ready to run. 
This figure includes all items such as 
foundations, trucking, rigging, complete 
piping, cooling tower, common labor and 
superintendence during erection, switch- 
board, wiring, etc. 

Also a few necessary additional items 
would have to be considered. These in- 
clude interest on the investment, pay- 
roll tax and property taxes. Such a gen- 
erating plant would present an entirely 
different picture. In other words, an 
adequate plant to supply this customer’s 
load could not be had for anywhere near 
$35,000.00. 

A comparison of costs between the 
present and the proposed methods of op- 
eration is shown in Table I. The fuel 
and lubricating requirements are based 
on the plant operating only while the 
factory is in operation. This would re- 
quire a nominal service from the power 
company for night lighting, clocks, etc. 
If the plant were to be operated on a 
24 hour basis, the incremental cost of 
fuel and oil would be greater than out- 
lined. 

It might be argued that the compar- 
ison as shown is definitely biased and the 
figures could be pared somewhat. For 
instance, the present boiler room labor 
might be able to take care of the diesel 
plant, although qualified labor is essen- 
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tial for a plant of this size. Any labor 
expended on the diesel plant must prop- 
erly be charged to it. While the in- 
creased property tax might not apply 
in the immediate future, at least it must 
be considered. 

Assuming that these items are omitted, 
the $3,300.00 differential between the 
plans would not only be wiped out but 
the figures would show a difference of 
$1,140.00 per year in favor of the diesel 
plant. However, this gain (if possible 
of realization) would require about 30 
years to pay off the cost of the plant 
before a profit could be realized. 

‘The investment figures were based on 
5 per cent interest which is a nominal 
rate for an investment of this kind. For 
instance, if the amount required for in- 
stalling this generating plant was in- 
vested for some other purpose, such as 
productive machinery or labor saving 
devices as suggested previously, the yield 
would undoubtedly be much higher than 
5 per cent. 

All estimates were based on a plant 
barely sufficient for immediate needs 
with little or no margin for expansion. 
Increased production would require ad- 
ditional generating facilities. Decreased 
production would result in a portion of 
the investment lying idle with no finan- 
cial return, 

‘The economic considerations were not 
the only ones this customer had to con- 


sider. There would be managerial prob- 
lems. ‘ During the busy season particu- 
larly, the average factory operator has 


enough headaches without adding those 
of an electric light and power plant. 
No reflection is intended on the firm 











TABLE CSTIMATED ANNUAL } Cones 
Present Proposed 
, Method of Method of 
Investment Operation Operation 
2—200 kw and 1—150 kw Diesel engine generators com- 
pletely installed with all fuel, water and exhaust piping, 
cooling tower, electrical work, etc. ............... $79,750.00 
Annual Operating Costs 
Interest at 5% on investment of $79,750.00 . $4,000.00 
Fuel—56,000 gallons of Diesel oil at $.065 per gallon... ies arenas 3,600.00 
Lubricating Oil—700 gallons at $.60 per gallon ........... 420.00 
PENI et Wy at, linnccaaiaesceeicsd ocikins shies 770.00 
Labor (one man at $2,500. 00 per year) oh tel A St ek 2,500.00 
waveem Canes (665. OF S2.S0000) |... ccc cSkaeesc dele | Giebsnan 165.00 
Property Tax (2.94% of assessed valuation o on cost of Diesel 
plant) ..... th ni he OS RENAE Ae OR oh 1,870.00 
NE Rr a er eee 600.00 
Electric Energy—Nominal s service of 10 kw and 500 kwhr 
per month during periods plant is not operating. ‘i ere 600.00 
Electric Energy—521,200 kwhr and average monthly maxi- 
mum demand of 214 kw .............. Peer $11,204.94 
Total $4, 204.94 $14,525.00 














Difference in favor of continuing with Utility Service—about $3, 300. 00 per year with 





No provision included for recovering the  Senengnaen investment of $79,750. 00. 
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who submitted this proposal. They 
stated specifically that it was tentative 
and would have to be thoroughly checked 
with actual requirements and fluctuating 
load conditions. Had they known as 
much as we did about this customer’s 
utilization of electricity and his operat- 
ing conditions, their findings would have 
undoubtedly been very much in line 
with ours. 


Utility Service Versus 
An Existing Steam Plant 

A complete analysis of the customer's 
method of operation is usually not at- 
tempted in cases of this kind. The 
analysis usually consists of allocating all 
of the live and exhaust steam uses, in 
other words, a heat balance is made. 
Factual data and estimates based on ex- 
perience are used as much as possible. 
More elaborate tests and refined esti- 
mates are made when the customer is 
seriously interested. All plant operat- 
ing costs such as fuel, labor, maintenance, 
etc., are also determined. 

The operating cost is then compared 
with the cost of supplying all (or part) 
of the electrical requirements from Cen- 
tral Station service. The same operat- 
ing conditions are used in both cases; 
that is, the proposed costs are determined 
by deducting from the existing costs all 
expense properly chargeable to elec- 
tricity generation. 

Existing steam electricity generating 
plants invariably owe their existence to 
the fact that the use of considerable ex- 
haust steam is coincident with the elec- 
trical requirements. Assuming there is 
considerable diversity between the de- 
mands for steam and for electricity, the 
economy to be derived by shutting down 
the generating equipment is not always 
justified on this basis alone. This is 
particularly true if considerable new 
money is required to take electric serv- 
ice from the utility. 

Theoretically, the best chance of meet- 
ing this situation is to revise the method 
of making the analysis as outlined above. 
Instead of considering the existing oper- 
ating conditions in both cases, it might 
be well to investigate the whole estab- 
lishment. Possibly overall operating 
costs can be reduced by shutting down 
the steam plant and utilizing Central 
Station service with improved operating 
methods. Let us see how this theory 
worked out in the following case: 

A certain cleaning and dyeing estab- 
lishment had a steam power plant con- 
sisting of one 150 hp boiler supplying 
steam to a Uniflow engine driving a 
75 kw 3-phase, 60 cycle, 220-volt gen- 
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Fig. 2 


erator. ‘The exhaust steam from the 
engine was used for process, water heat- 
ing and building heat during the winter. 
Live steam was also used for a cleaning 
fluid still, press machines, steam irons, 
tumblers, boiler feed pump, etc. The 
steam and hot water use and the dis- 
position of condensate are shown in 
Fig. 2. 

A “breakdown” service from the 
power company was used in case of emer- 
gency and to supply lighting and a small 
amount of power when the engine-gen- 
erator was shut down. It would be very 
desirable to get this customer’s entire 
load because adequate service facilities 
were already installed. The only new 
investment of the power company on 
the premises would be that of setting a 
new meter. 

The customer was antagonistic toward 
the power company, having had some 
grievance several years ago. Permission 
to make a comparative cost study had 
been denied since the engine was in- 
stalled. He finally consented after re- 
peated efforts but was very skeptical 
about utility service being more econom- 
ical than his method of operation. 





Cost of operation was determined in 
the usual manner. This was compared 
with the cost of operation under the 
same conditions but with the engine 
shut down and all electrical require- 
ments supplied from Central Station 
service. Inasmuch as practically all of 
the exhaust steam was used for the dry- 
ing room, hot water heating and build- 
ing heat, the customer was correct; that 
is, the result appeared to be negative as 
far as the utility was concerned. 

Relations between the utility com- 
pany and the customer had improved 
during the progress of the investigation. 
The engineer had learned enough from 
observation and deduction to conclude 
that if certain improvements were made 
in equipment and operating methods, 
overall costs could be reduced consider- 
ably. Perhaps the methods used for other 
types of problems could also be applied 
to this class of customer. 

The case was accordingly reopened at 
the instigation of the writer and a dif- 
ferent method of attack was used. All 
of the factory operations were investi- 
gated and this was augmented by occa- 
sional chats with the plant engineer. 


Fig. 3 


The following facts were brought to 
light as a result of all this: 


1. The plant engineer had been afraid of 
losing his job and didn’t tell everything he 
knew about the plant. 

2. The electrically driven condensate pump 
did not pump the condensate from the cellar 
tank to the boiler because it was too small 
for the head and boiler pressure it encoun- 
tered. It was kept running in the hope that 
some water might get back to the boiler 
somehow. 

3. The cleaning fluid still was an atmos- 
pheric type and its condensate as well as 
cooling water flowed to the sewer. 

4. The amount of hot water requirements 
had been incorrectly stated. 

5. The drying room, operating only when 
the engine was running, did so mainly be- 
cause exhaust steam was available. It was 
unused for long periods with the windows 
open to permit the heat to escape. 

There were other details but the above 
are sufficient to show how uneconomic- 
ally this establishment was operating. 

A new method of operation was sug- 
gested and this included the following: 

1. Shut down the steam engine and use 
Central Station service for all electrical re- 
quirements. 

2. Use the drying room (supplied by live 
steam) only when required. 

3. Purchase a more efficient type cleaning 
fluid still. 

4. Install a cooling tower and reclaim the 
cooling water from the still. 
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5. Install a larger condensate tank in the 
basement and return all condensate back to 
the boiler. 

6. Revise some of the existing piping con- 
nections. 

7. Install oil burners and burn “bunker C” 
7 Replace the steam irons with electric 
(steam spray type). 

A cost comparison § between this 
method of operation and the then exist- 
ing method showed an annual saving 
running into four figures. It was sufh- 
cient to write off the capital investment 
required in less than two years even 
though the electric bills would be three 
times what they were with breakdown 
service. 

This remarkable difference was due of 
course, to the fact that so much heat was 
being wasted by the exhaust steam and 
the condensate. The customer didn’t 
need nearly as much as he thought he 
did. The use of live steam could also 
be greatly reduced by improved opera- 
tion. These improvements were de- 
pendent more or less on engine opera- 
tion being discontinued. 

The changes suggested are shown in 
Fig. 3. These are now being made, a 
new contract has been signed and the 
engine is shut down. 


Summary 

The cases cited serve to bring out 
the principles mentioned in the opening 
paragraphs of this paper. They are not 
typical because no two problems of a 
similar nature are exactly alike. Some 
investigations of existing customer’s elec- 
tric utilization are barren of results and 
some show only mediocre possibilities. 
These are in the minority, however, and 
most investigations show some _possibil- 
ity of reducing operating costs. 

Obviously, all studies involving the 
customer’s operations must be for the 
customer’s and the power company’s 
mutual advantage. Negative results will 
mean no change in status and no expense 
to the customer. The power company, 
on the other hand, will at least know 
where it stands and can better evaluate 
the cost and degree of future sales effort. 
A reduction of the customer’s overall 
operating costs may well result from 
such an investigation and the power com- 
pany may gain additional load. 

The routine methods required to ef- 
fectively apply the principles cited in this 
paper will depend of course, upon the 
power company’s organization structure 
and the ideas of its management. Close 
cooperation between the sales forces and 
the engineers is necessary and good judg- 
ment is required in all cases. Also, as 
many facts as possible, should be 
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gathered even though they may appear 
unrelated. ‘This will facilitate deciding 
the most efficient course to follow in 
making an investigation. 

For instance, a customer may have a 
great deal of non-electrically driven 
equipment, all operating inefficiently. 

A power salesman in the course of his 
routine duty, may request an engineer to 
make an operating cost study, comparing 
such operation with electrically operated 
equipment. ‘The engineer in turn may 
proceed to survey the premises and order 
an expensive installation of test equip- 
ment. After sufficient data has been 
obtained, elaborate calculations and cost 
estimates of new equipment might be 
made. All of this would be summarized 
in a report which would be forwarded 
to the salesman as the answer to the 
problem. 

This would be of little value if fur- 
ther investigation on the part of either 
the salesman or the engineer would have 
disclosed that the customer was con- 
templating the installation of modern 
equipment, with different operating con- 
ditions, at a new location. Or, as hap- 
pened in one case, they are in poor finan- 
cial condition and any new money that 
might be available at some future time 
would first have to be used for removing 
sanitary and other building code viola- 
tions. 

The proper procedure in such cases 
is to make as accurate estimates as pos- 
sible from factual data based on experi- 
ence. These can be presented to the 
customer along with sales effort, point- 
ing out the advantages to be derived by 
making the suggested improvements. 
More accurate and detailed determina- 
tions can be made when and if the pic- 
ture improves and the customer has been 
sold to the point where he is seriously 
interested. 

Conclusion * 

It would appear from all the fore- 
going that in, order to meet present day 
competition, complete knowledge must be 
had of a customer’s utilization and 
processes. Close cooperation must exist 
between the customer, the salesman and 
the engineer in order to do this efh- 
ciently. Hurried and superficial studics 
may result in pertinent facts being over- 
looked. The salesman and the engineer 
must keep each other informed of all 
phases concerning a particular problem 
and they in turn, must be guided by 
competent and_ understanding 
vision. 

The type of engineering involved re- 
quires intimate knowledge of competing 


super- 
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forms of power production and a broad 
knowledge of industrial and manufactur- 
ing processes. The engineer must not only 
be able to analyze the technical features 
of proposals by competitors but must 
also know whether or not they will be 
suited to the customer’s purpose. 

Such proposals are often fostered by 
outside consultants and it is not sufti- 
cient for the utility engineer to have an 
equal general knowledge and experience. 
He must make it his business to know 
more about the customer’s electrical 
utilization and operations than anybody 
else. Only in this way can he hope to 
acquire the necessary prestige for his 
company to put all competitors definitely) 
on the defensive. 

Periodic lectures outlining company 
policy and routine methods to be fol- 
lowed by salesmen and engineers might 
be advisable. These should preferably 
be made to small groups to more easily 
invite open discussion. Such lectures 
and discussions would make for complete 
understanding of each others problems 
and would aid in achieving the results 
desired by the company. 


Water Heating Sales Promotion 
(Continued from page 446) 


to other parts of the system in the near 
future. 

Working along these lines the com- 
pany has been able to obtain a water 


heating saturation of 23 per cent with 


an electric cooking saturation of 53 per 
cent. Domestic customers used an aver- 
age of 1719 kwhr in 1938. 

The following tabulation gives sales 
results for the past six years: 


Company Dealer Total 
ee ree 356 0 356 
eg chart ile a ok 419 0 419 
See Pee 1,319 0 1,319 
. oa 2,223 295 2,518 
ee 1,756 532 2,288 
Se hice so.4.krsss 1,485 618 2,103 


A number of the small non-pressure 
type of heaters have been sold in small 
commercial establishments, service sta- 
tions, etc. A campaign is now being 
launched to promote the use of this type 
in commercial establishments. Total 
sales of non-pressure heaters is estimated 
at 300 units for 1939. 

A combination of intensive campaigns, 
continuous sales training, effective dealer 
coordination, advertising and rates of a 
nature competitive with other fuels has 
been the main factor in obtaining the 
results which have been made to date. 
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Fifty Thousand Employees and Relatives Celebrate 
Consolidated Edison Day at N. Y. World’s Fair 


ONSOLIDATED Edison Sys- 

tem Day, Sept. 11, at the New 

York World’s Fair 1939 drew 
to the Fair 50,000 Consolidated Edison 
System workers, friends and family 
members, including 20,000 employees. 
Ceremonies included a Court of Peace 
meeting at which Floyd L. Carlisle, 
chairman of the board, was the princi- 
pal speaker; a get-together for 2500 su- 
pervisory group members and a hookup 
of the “City of Light” exhibit with the 
historic Edison “Jumbo” dynamo dis- 
played at the Ford Exposition. 

Headed by Mr. Carlisle, Oscar H. 
Fogg, vice-chairman, and Ralph H. Tap- 
scott, president, the day’s official group 
included Consolidated Edison officérs 
and trustees, representatives of the Edi- 
son family, and 40 pioneer associates of 
Thomas A. Edison. 

“Furnishing Electricity to the New 


York World’s Fair 1939” was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Tapscott’s address before 
the 2500 supervisory group employees in 
the Hall of Music, Mr. Fogg presiding. 
Mr. Tapscott said that the Consolidated 
Edison electric load in New York City 
and Westchester is expected to reach 
2,000,000 kw in 1942, 60 years after 
the opening of New York City’s pioneer 
Pearl Street Station. A tabloid version 
of Consolidated Edison’s ‘Echoes of 
New York” 1939-1940 radio program 
was presented by Helen Jepson of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Helen 
Claire, Joseph Bonime’s orchestra, she 
Edisoneers, George B. Hicks, mastex of 
ceremonies, and others. Additional music 
was furnished by the 48-piece Brooklyn 
Edison Band. 

A climax to the program was fur- 
nished at the Ford Exposition’s Edison 
Institute exhibit at 8:40 p.m., when Mr. 


Carlisle threw a switch interconnecting 
the “Jumbo” dynamo with the Consoli- 
dated Edison building. Edison pioneers 
and other members of the official group 
participated in the ceremony. By means 
of a special hookup, energy generated by 
the veteran machine, the ‘vorld’s first 
commercial incandescent lighting service 
dynamo, was transmitted across the Fair 
grounds to the Consolidated Edison ex- 
hibit, where it actuated mechanism light- 
ing the ‘‘water ballet” spectacle outside 
the building, as well as the “City of 
Light” diorama. 

Around the hookup was built the pub- 
lic utility industry’s first television pro- 
gram, broadcast over Station W2XBS 
between 8 and 9 p.m. Produced by the 
National Broadcasting Company, in col- 
laboration with the Consolidated Edison 
Company, the program recorded or re- 
produced action at three separate points. 
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Rewiring at Less Cost 
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Reprinted from Buildings and Building Management, September, 1939 


national electrical code to permit 

the use of new and less expensive 
methods of wiring are of vital interest 
to building owners and managers. As 
building operators, they are directly con- 
cerned in this campaign to reduce wiring 
costs, for it is reliably estimated that at 
least 75 per cent of all buildings erected 
prior to 1930 are now inadequately 
wired, and it is common knowledge in 
the industry that the high cost of rewir- 
ing is one of the major problems in mod- 
ernizing office and apartment buildings. 
If wiring costs can be substantially 
reduced, it is quite possible that building 
owners and managers will be able to go 
ahead with many modernization jobs 


P resins efforts to liberalize the 





“Building owners and managers 
have a direct interest in present 
efforts to liberalize the national 
electrical code to permit the use of 
new and less expensive methods of 
wiring. If the methods here de- 
scribed are approved by the code 
and are as effective as the engineers 
expect them to be, the task of re- 
wiring office and apartment build- 
ings will be greatly simplified.” 





which have until now been deferred be- 
cause of prohibitive rewiring expense. 
Until fairly recently, it has been gen- 
erally agreed that this expense was un- 
avoidable because of requirements set up 
by the national electrical code. This 


code, which is primarily concerned with 
the safety of electrical installations, is 
the product of conferences and commit- 
tee meetings of virtually all groups in- 
terested in the manufacture, installation 
and inspection of electrical equipment. 
It serves as a model for local electrical 
codes in individual cities, and is com- 
monly accepted as the final authority on 
electrical installations. 

This code, of course, must be revised 
and modified from time to time to keep 
pace with technical developments in man- 
ufacture and with improvements in in- 
stallation technique. The present code 
is to come up for revision this fall. 

There are many who believe that its 
provisions should be modified at that 






































PRESENT MAXIMUM WATTAGE=-PRESENT WIRING METHODS 
METHOD 3450 WAITS 
41.3% Fou No. 14 (code) Type “R™ conducton gue 
FILL two circuits hoving 13 ampere capecity each 
POSSIBLE INCREASED WATTAGES USING PRESENT CONDUITS 
SIZE A INSULATION SIZE_B INSULATION SIZE_C_ INSULATION 
NEW 4—Ne. 10 CONDUCTORS O—Mo 14 CONDUC IONS © (OMe 14 CONDUCTORS 
01% Conductor size increased to No. 10 gives two 0.0% Number of conductor to eight gives 41.7% Nember of conductors increaved to ten gives hve 
METHOD FILL cuevits having 29.6 ompere capacity each FILL four cvewits having 126 ompere capacity och, FILL cecvitn having 12.6 emecre casecity cock 
FOR USE ON 4—Ne. 14 CONDUCTORS, 1—Ne. 10 NEUTRAL te 14 CONDUCTORS, 1 Me 19 NEUTRAL © O-9 RPE TIENT Sa SOUNDS 
ommon insu ves four circurts conmon wsuloted ¢ rape paar Tee! 
nsmevour | was “into ess See | us Soo 
Aeon 9928 WATTS 11400 WATTS — |) _11600 WATTS 
4-Ne #2 CONDUCTORS, t—Ne @GARE NEUTRAL ¢—Me. 10 CONDUCTORS, 1—Me 8 GARE NEUTRAL Piet to pass aay t—Me 0 8A0E NEUTRAL 
a CGranitethdamheonntonsses ans Scomdaeeinaneenee 370% eum bee eevee ellad Gon ead awe 
FILL compere copacity each. FILL compere capacity each FILL having 12.6 ampere copacity each 
NEW OE wteomummet Gants [7S 3 ct teen ten 202% Conduct: ine ineemned to No. 10 goes tee 
FILL cirevits having 27 ampere copacity each. FILL cocuih heving 31 ompere capacity each FILL corcurts having 31 ampere capacity each 
eg 12660 WITS =|) 10380 WATTS 10380 WATTS 
@) @—Ne 14 CONDUCTORS, 1—Me 10 NEUTRAL ~) Ne. 14 CONDUCTORS, Me. Perera O—Ne 14 CONDUCTORS 1—Mo 1 MEUIRAL 
FOR USE ON 45.9% icnslated deel odded poe ioe 36.3% je — odded gives six eriierd ork 30.4% cna ceo 3 ens eéded 
120/208 VOLT- FILL 21.6 ompere capacity each. FILL 14.4 ompere capacity each FILL Gives sm circuits having 144 ampere capacity each 
~3PHASE 
oe |G _TR8Z0 WATTS |G) _ 13260 WATTS 13260 WATTS 
3—Ne. 10 CONDUCTORS, 1 —Me. ce Me och Ne 10 CONDUCTORS, t—Me OBARE NEUTRAL Ne 18 CONDUCTORS. Mo. 6 MEUTRAL 
34.4% common Bees oan dove curcusts co 42.0% pay mag with @ common ioe aneel ones 36.4% a noe er oct ri 
FILL 37 ampere capacity FILL giver six coevitt having 18.4 FILL a cirevits having 16.4 ampere capacity each. 

















This chart shows in detail the various wattages that can be carried in a one-half inch conduit under present approved 
methods and under the proposed new methods. The new possibilities of gaining increased wattages without replacing 


existing conduit are self-evident. 


If the new methods are approved in the revision of the national electrical code, it 
is thought that revision of local codes will follow shortly 
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time to permit the use of new methods 
and new materials. which would greatly 
reduce wiring costs. “These include: 


(1) A new type of insulated con- 
ductor which, the engineers say, will 
provide greater safety with a material 
reduction in the thickness of the insulat- 
ing covering. Technical data now 
available indicate that the amount of 
capacity in existing conduits can be in- 
creased two, three or even four times 
with greater than present safety and 
without the necessity of having to dig 
out concealed conduits, replace them, 
and then patch, plaster and redecorate. 
Under the present code requirements, 
any increase in conductors means an 
increase in conduit size. The thin-wall 
conductors will, when approved, make 
it possible to pull wires of greater 
capacity through the existing conduits. 

(2) Bare-neutral wiring in well- 
grounded alternating current systems. 
Codes generally require that grounded 
wires in distribution systems of the alter- 
nating current type have the same type 
of insulation as “hot” wires, but field 
experience in thousands of installations 
demonstrates that a bare-neutral is safe 
and satisfactory. Bare-neutral wiring 
offers many important savings. It in- 
creases the copper capacity of a conduit, 
is more easily installed, and makes pos- 
sible the installation of more circuits. 

(3) Increasing the wiring capacity of 
conduits by permitting them to carry 
more wiring. The national electrical 
code has heretofore limited the fill or 
occupancy of interior area of conduits to 
40 per cent. Experience in many parts 
of the country proves conclusively that 
the safety of an installation (which is 
one of the primary aims of the national 
electrical code) is not jeopardized when 
conduit fills as much as 50 per cent are 
permitted. This change alone permits 
25 per cent additional wiring capacity, 
and is especially important when consid- 
ered in conjunction with thin-wall con- 
ductors and bare-neutral wiring, both of 
which serve to decrease the area required 
for a given capacity. 

The possibilities of these three devel- 
opments in reducing wiring costs are so 
promising that there is steadily increas- 
ing demand for code revisions to permit 
them. The theory, of course, is that if 
the national electrical code is revised and 
modified to allow the use of the new 
materials and new methods, it will be 
only a matter of time until their use is 
permitted under revisions of local codes. 

Meanwhile, even before the codes are 
actually revised, it may be possible for 
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building owners and managers to get 
special authorization from local licensing 
and inspection officials to use these 
methods and materials on specific rewir- 
ing jobs. It is reported that large build- 
ings are already being rewired under spe- 
cial permission in some cities, and there 
is reason to think that similar conces- 
sions can be obtained in other cities if 
building owners and managers will take 
the time to study the new methods and 
materials, and will actively urge local 
officials to permit their use. 

Referring to these new wiring meth- 
ods in the July issue of Buildings and 
Building Management, William E. 
Malm urged that the office building in- 
dustry “be permitted to utilize the prod- 
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ucts of new industrial developments to 
correct many of the inadequacies of 
building operation without being ham- 
pered by restrictive code requirements 
which have outlived their usefulness, 
The increasing demand for greater elec- 
tric loads has been apparent for a long 
period and we have been fully conscious 
of the lack of capacity in our electrical 
distribution systems to meet the demand. 
Our failure to provide proper wire 
capacity has been a question of cost. 
Simplify local and national codes and the 
office building industry will make fur- 
ther contribution with respect to re- 
employment and at the same time enjoy 
the benefits which result from lower op- 
erating and maintenance costs.” 





Rocky Mountain 


Electrical League 


Convention 


ORE than 220 electrical men and 

women of the Rocky Mountain 
Electrical League journeyed this month 
to Estes Park, Colorado, to celebrate the 
sixtieth anniversary of the incandescent 
lamp and to participate in the three- 
day annual meeting, Sept. 7-9, of its so- 
called Kee-Lo-Watt Tribe, with the 
League President, W. N. Clark, South- 
ern Colorado Power, presiding. 

A. W. Conover, vice-president and 
general manager Central Ohio Light & 
Power, emphasized that a public rela- 
tions program cannot be set up like a 
construction budget. He said that 
“when dealing with newly created gov- 
ernmental agencies we have tried to ac- 
quaint them with our problem, and we 
have found them exceptionally cooper- 
ative.” Through nine years of experi- 
ment, he declared, his system has dis- 
covered that the best policies have come 
from the organization up to the manage- 
ment, rather than from the management 
down. 

At the closing banquet, Mr. Conover 
was presented with the league’s annual 
award for outstanding service to the in- 
dustry. 

C. W. Leihy, editor of Electric Light 
& Power, suggested that systems inter- 
pret their taxes, rates—all statistics re- 
lated to public relations—in terms of 
their meaning to one, individual em- 
ployee, rather than to the system as a 
unit. 

Participating from outside league ter- 
ritory were L. A. S. Wood, Westing- 
house’s chief lighting engineer: A. F. 
Dickerson, General Electric’s lighting 
sales manager ; A. E. Schanuel, Adequate 


Wiring Bureau; W. H. Hanna, Mod- 
ern Kitchen Bureau. 

At the Edison dinner Herbert S. Sands, 
Denver consulting engineer and one-time 
Edison worker, was introduced by L. R. 
Storey, convention chairman. Mr. Sands 
sketched a picture of the love of work 
and scorn of fatigue which measured the 
famous inventor’s success. He suggested 
that the industry’s future honors will go 
to men operating on those principles. 

Speaker at the convention banquet was 
Karl E. Mundt, U. S. Congressman, 
South Dakota, who spoke on “The 
America I Want.” America at war, he 
said, will be the end of democracy. If 
America stays at peace, democracy may 
be saved. To save it, he said, the people 
must act to return the balance of eco- 
nomic power to local groups, whether 
private, municipal or state. He argued 
that once Uncle Sam becomes established 
as our biggest banker and our biggest 
business man there will be but one check 
upon him—revolution. . 

Elected president for next year was 


H. E. Samson, Southwestern Public 
Service Co., Roswell, N. M.;  vice- 


presidents, M. C. Heffelman, Deming 
Ice & Electric Co.; E. E. Brazier, G.E. 
Supply, Denver, and J. W. Alexander, 
Rawlis Electric Co., Wyoming. 
Redrafted for active duty, this time 
as a vice-president, was Gaylord Buck, 
vice-president and commercial manager 
of Public Service Company of Colorado. 
In summing up the public relations 
discussions, emphasizing the importance 
of men down the line, Mr. Buck de- 
livered the meeting’s tersest sentence: 
“Sergeants won the first World War.” 
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Pennsylvania Electric Association Convention 


RECORD attendance and a timely 

program at the 32nd Annuai Con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Electric As- 
sociation, held at Bedford Springs Sept. 
6-8, amply sustained the fine reputation 
of this organization for its annual meet- 
ing. 

Reviewing his administration year, 
President W. H. Swinney cautioned 
utility executives that “neither hazy 
thinking nor wishful hoping are in order 
today.” He warned them that they 
must guard against a tendency to live in 
the past. 

Pointing out that ten years ago execu- 
tives gave practically all their time to 
maintenance and operations of plants, 
Mr. Swinney said that today these func- 
tions are delegated to assistants or su- 
bordinates, while the executives attempt 
to deal with the exacting demands of 
new laws, new rules and new regulations 
which, in the old days, had never been 
heard of. He said that this is not a 
healthy condition. “Unless we can inject 
into our viewpoint the spirit of youth; 
the adaptability to change and an atti- 
tude of clear, hard thinking, it will be 
rough going.” 

Dr. William Trufant Foster, Boston 
economist, said that all signs point to 
better business conditions in the immedi- 
ate future. The ability to produce and 
the demand for products merely await 
confidence to expand the vast stores of 
bank credits and create a major upsurge 
in business, he asserted. 

Dr. Foster said that incentive is com- 
ing back and, with the return of confi- 
dence, business would get better. He 
pointed out that the utilities constitute 
the only industry which has increased its 
production above the 1929 level. He 
said that it now stands about 40 per 
cent above ten years ago. 

At the close of the convention the as- 
sociation went on record to support the 
War Resources Board and other state 
and national agencies in time of national 
crisis. It stood ready to assure adequate 
power supplies to meet emergency de- 
mands. 

Richard P. Brown, Secretary of Com- 
merce of Pennsylvania, offered the util- 
ities the full cooperation of his new de- 
partment to aid the industry in every 
Proper manner, whenever opportunity 
offers. He said that one way in which 
the utilities could aid industrial growth 
in Pennsylvania was for industrial power 
salesmen to work closely with the new 
department. 
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BERNARD P. CAREY 


Newly elected president of Pennsylvania 
Electric Association 


E. C. Stone, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Duquesne Light Com- 
pany presented the responsibilities of the 
engineers. It appeared to him that many 
engineers confine themselves too much to 
the study and application of physical 
laws and to purely technical solution of 
their problems, without giving sufficient 
attention to the human or psychological 
forces that are operating around them. 

He urged study of the desires and 
habits of the community and to consider 
the attitude of the public toward the 
work of the utilities. 


To the young engineering graduate 
who is considering the electric utility as 
a field for life work, Mr. Stone said that 
he need not consider that his usefulness 
is confined to the planning, designing and 
building of power systems, for there are 
other phases of utility operations de- 
manding engineering knowledge and 
skill in management. 

Mr. Stone warned against what he 
termed “perhaps the greatest danger con- 
fronting our industry at the present time 
—the possibility of too much self-com- 
placency.” 

A. G. Butler, Duquesne Light, de- 
clared that engineers are not satisfied as 
things are and are looking for new im- 
provements and developments. 

Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey told 
the convention that there is need to 
widen the horizon of thinking. He asked 
for a renewal of faith and the rediscov- 
ery of the essence of American life. 
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Prof. R. U. Blasingame, chief of the 
agricultural engineering department, 
Penn State College, expressed the belief 
that rural electrification will pay its way. 
“You scarcely have it now, for rural 
electrification is electricity at work to the 
fullest practical extent, and to the max- 
imum economic advantage of the farm- 
er,” he said. 

The major problem of the utilities and 
farmers is to bring about a more com- 
plete use to realize the full economic 
advantages from the enormous invest- 
ments which they have jointly made in 
rural electrification, Professor Blasin- 
game declared. He asserted that during 
the past twelve years the utilities have 
built 25,000 miles of line, costing about 
$49,000,000 and serving 85,000 farmers, 
in addition to a large number of other 
rural customers. These lines pass the 
front doors of 20,000 other farmers who 
have not availed themselves of this ser- 
vice, he said. “I estimate that these 
85,000 farmers have invested $50,000,- 
000 for wiring and electrical equipment.” 

H. L. Mitchell, president of West 
Penn Power Co., said that there are 
boundless opportunities to create jobs 
and to make money and the electrical 
industry can assist greatly in bringing 
this about. He warned against the “loss 
of heart” in the outlook and the seclusion 
of security. 

Bronze plaques were presented to 
Metropolitan Edison and Edison Light 
& Power as winners in groups A and B, 
respectively, in the annual safety contest. 
Edison Light & Power for the second 
consecutive year repeated its ‘“no-acci- 
dent” record. Runners up in Group A 
were Pennsylvania Power & Light and 
Philadelphia Electric. Keystone Public 
Service and Home Electric Light & 
Steam Heating Co. also had “no-acci- 
dent” records in Group B, but did not 
show as many exposure hours as the Edi- 
son company. 

Bernard P. Carey, counsel of Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the association to succeed Mr. 
Swinney. Vice-president selected included 
Edmund C. Stone, Duquesne Light; 
M. H. Parkinson, Pennsylvania Power 
& Light, and Louis B. Round, Pennsyl- 
vania Power. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were A. J. Althouse, Metropolitan Edi- 
son; H. B. Bryans, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric; N. G. Reinecker, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light; Walter C. Sontum, 
Pennsylvania Edison, and A. L. Hall- 
strom, Graybar Electric. 
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Bas:c Elements 
(Continued from page 454) 


doubts. Checking actual yearly con- 
sumption against estimates prepared from 
six months’ actual consumption prorated 
on a yearly basis by means of an average 
consumption curve, indicates an error of 
from 5 to 8 per cent in estimates as com- 
pared with actualities. This error seems 
small enough to warrant studies being 
made on a six months’ basis. We also 
feel justified in eliminating from such 
studies those customers who show de- 
creases. Accumulated experience shows 
that as far as we can determine, there is 
nothing in a home lighting activity that 
leads to decreases. A multitude of social, 
business and personal reasons seem to ac- 
count for such action, and it does not 
seem fair to debit a sales department for 
something which is certainly out of its 
control. Such knowledge, however, can 
well be put to account in preparing prog- 
nostications of the overall effect of any 
sales program, because the closer we can 
bring realized benefits to those antici- 
pated in a prospectus, the greater the re- 
spect that can be commanded for all pro- 
motional plans. 

Whenever it is difficult to lay hands 
on tangibles, we all try to justify actions 
or programs on the basis of intangibles. 
But having demonstrated what seems to 
me to be some respectable tangibles, I 
feel no need for defense in bringing up 
a well known intangible—good will. 
Many executives in utility companies 
have expressed to me the belief that the 
work of a home lighting advisor is of in- 
estimable value in bringing our custom- 
ers into closer touch with an incompre- 
hensible product, and an often little 
understood industry. Here is a girl with 
a friendly smile who takes time to show 
a homemaker how our product can make 
her home more beautiful, protect valu- 
able eyesight and add to the comfort and 
convenience of her family. The advisor 
develops a program that appeals to every 
woman’s shopping instincts; a program 
that is tailored to her needs and her 
pocketbook. It is truly advisory and co- 
operative—there need be none of the 
pressure and hurry of competitive selling. 

Interwoven among the threads of the 
lighting story there is usually a number 
of non-related details ranging from past 
experiences with the company, appliance 
advice, minor repair suggestions, to per- 
sonal anecdotes, clothes and neighbor- 
hood gossip. It is almost a certainty that 
when a good interview is over, the utility 
appears much more human and under- 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


SEPTEMBER 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 
Rocky Mountain Electric League, Estes Park, Colo. 
General Sales Committee, EEI Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 
Rural Sales Conference, Hay Loft, Electrified Farm, World’s Fair, N. Y. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association, Accounting Section, Plankington Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Indiana Electric Association, French Lick Springs, Ind. 


OCTOBER 
Prime Movers Committee, EEI, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
National Restaurant Association, Chicago, III. 
International Association of Electrical Leagues, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 
Third Annual Conference, Commercial Electric Cooking Council, Chicago, IIl. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association, Knights of Columbus Building, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Public Utilities Association of West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Controllers Institute of America, New York, N. Y. 
Electrical Equipment Committee, E. E. I., New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
American Gas Association, New York City, N. Y. 


National Electrical Contractors Association, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 


Accident Prevention Committee, EEI Headquarters, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


National Safety Council, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association, Westchester Country Club, West- 
chester, N. Y. 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 


Wisconsin Utilities Association, Electric, Commercial and Technical Divisions, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Third National Accounting Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


DECEMBER 
Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 


Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Detroit, Mich. 
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standable, an impression that cannot help 
but pay dividends in one form or an- 
other. 

So I repeat what has been said before. 
Home lighting is profitable when mea- 
sured by accepted standards, but beyond 
that brings returns in good will which 
may prove to be worth as much as the 
capital invested in business. 

In concluding this summary of four 


years’ experience with home lighting, 19 
realize that only the highlights have been 
touched. It is hoped that this recount 
will be of benefit as an addition to the 
growing fund of knowledge concerning ¥ 
home lighting promotion, by means of} 
which we can build stronger and more 
productive organizations to carry on this 
unusually interesting and worthwhile 
job of fitting light to living. 
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